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How Can Education 
Improve the Nation's Health? 


The Viewpoint of the 
Educational Policies Commission 


By 
A. J. STODDARD 


Chairman, Educational Policies Commission 


its views on health problems in education in three 

of its published reports during the last four years. 
In all of these instances, I believe I can say that the 
viewpoint expressed is substantially in accord with the 
viewpoint of competent medical and public health author- 
ities. In proposing these policies to the educational pro- 
fession we have taken great care to consult with leaders 
of the medical profession including the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and American Medical 
Association. 

The most complete statement of administrative policy 
in health education made by the Educational Policies 
Commission is contained in the report entitled Social 
Services and the Schools, issued less than a year ago. In 
the Commission’s earlier statement on The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy there is an extended 
discussion of the individual’s responsibility for his own, 
and for community health. Now in press is a third re- 
port entitled Education and Economic Well-Being in 
American Democracy which discusses the need for wiser 
consumption of available health services. Taken together 
these statements deal with most of the important aspects 
of health education insofar as schools are concerned. 


Tis Educational Policies Commission has expressed 


OU have asked me to present the viewpoint of the 
Educational Policies Commission on the question 
“How Can Education Improve the Nation’s Health?” 
Perhaps I can speak more exactly to the question “How 
can schools improve the nation’s health?” Our attitude 
toward the problem can be expressed in a five-point pro- 
gram. We believe that to carry out the policies advocated 
in this program, over a period of a generation, would 
result in significantly better health for the American 
people. 
A paper presented before a Symposium sponsored by the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of the National Educa- 


tion Association and American Medical Association, Bishop Tuttle Me- 
morial Hall, February 1940, St. Louis. 
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First of all, the schools can improve the Nation’s 
health by educating children in the practical aspects of 
personal and public health care. The whole problem of 
health education is a community responsibility which is 
shared by the school. The school undertakes to discharge 
its share of this responsibility in two ways—through 
making every experience in school that is related to health 
an educational experience, and through direct instruction 
in matters related to health. 

The obligation to make every health experience in 
school educational requires the active assistance of ad- 
ministrators, school physicians, dentists, nurses, dental 
hygienists, parents, teachers of physical education, home- 
making and the sciences, and even janitors. It involves 
capitalizing the educational values of health examina- 
tions, exercise and recreation, school sanitation, and 
personal hygiene. School physicians, dentists, dental hy- 
gienists, and teachers must not only be educated to the 
importance of meeting this responsibility, but they must 
also be given the time and the working conditions under 
which they are able to discharge their educational re- 
sponsibility. 

In health instruction, the obligations which the school 
assumes are, first of all, acquainting the child with the 
human organism and its functions, including such topics 
as susceptibility to disease and disease prevention, nutri- 
tion and diet, and the facts of reproduction. Next there 
is the development of habits, attitudes, and knowledges 
favorable to good physical and mental health; included 
here, for example, are such matters as environmental and 
body cleanliness, habits of work and play, and first aid. 
Finally, there is the matter of interpreting health services 
to the child including the functions of public health offi- 
cials, family physician, and various types of medical 
specialists. The school not only teaches facts in these 
areas but strives also to motivate the child to use the 
knowledge and experience gained so he may learn to care 
for his own health, and may become an intelligent user 
of medical services. 


ECOND, the schools can improve the nation’s health 

by cooperating with public health authorities in every 
way possible, and particularly with respect to health edu- 
cation, control of communicable disease, and the sanita- 
tion of the school environment. 

Protection from communicable disease and environ- 
mental dangers is primarily a responsibility of public 
health authorities. The school cooperates in communi- 
cable disease control through instruction regarding con- 
tagious diseases and their prevention, through daily in- 
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spections of children, through sanitation and safety of 
the school environment, and through immunization. 

Schools undertake the daily health inspection of each 
child in order to detect incipient contagious diseases, and 
also to provide an opportunity for health education. The 
teacher or nurse who makes the inspection serves as the 
first line of defense both for the school, in protecting the 
school population, and for public health authorities in 
protecting the community. This effort is supplemented 
by regular instruction in hygiene, elements of sanitation, 
and types of preventive and remedial health services. 

Sanitation, including the provision of a safe food and 
water supply, disposal of wastes, and cleanliness of the 
environment, is an established function of public health. 
Periodic inspections with regard to these factors should be 
made regularly in school buildings by the public health 
authorities. These efforts should be supplemented with 
regular inspections for safety and sanitation, as well as 
for adequacy of heating, lighting, ventilating, and seating 
arrangements, made by school authorities. The school 
has the further opportunity to support the efforts of 
health officials by developing in children the habit of re- 
porting or correcting insanitary conditions in the school 
and community. Cooperation of this kind does not shift 
responsibility from health authorities but it does enable 
two important public agencies to discharge certain of 
their community obligations with greater efficiency. 

Immunization against smallpox and diphtheria is best 
accomplished before the child enters school. It is a pre- 
ventive health service that belongs within the scope of 
the home-family physician relationship. It is not a school 
function because it is definitely a medical service. In 
some cities the public health departments furnish free 
vaccines and serums to physicians and may even provide 
for their free administration. Where school physicians 
are provided with vaccines by the health department or 
where public health officers administer such free vaccines 
in the school, as an educational experience, there should 
be no objection to vaccination at school. Cooperative 
measures of this type can be worked out where the 
authorities concerned are genuinely desirous of educating 
the community to better health practices. 


| honenas the schools can improve the nation’s health 
by discovering through examinations any physical de- 
fects or incipient diseases which may impair the child’s 
educational effectiveness. 

The provision of medical and dental examinations at 
intervals during the school career of each child constitutes 
a definite responsibility of school authorities. Physicians 
and dentists making these health inventories are em- 
ployed either by the board of health or by the board of 
education specifically for this purpose. When making 
examinations they should be responsible to the school 
health authorities and through them to the board of edu- 
cation for the quality and completeness of their work in 
the school. 

The board of education is obligated to provide the 
services of physicians and dentists, for this purpose, for 
the same reasons that it provides the services of psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists for making mental health inven- 
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tories, namely, to determine health status, to facilitate 
removal of handicaps to learning, and to determine 
whether some special adaptation of the school program 
may be necessary. 

When properly used, examinations by the school phy. 
sician do not take the place of a careful and thorough 
examination by the family physician. Rather, these 
school examinations are made for the express purpose of 
identifying children who require further diagnosis or who 
have obvious defects in need of immediate treatment. 

Although a number of states require annual medical 
examinations of every child, experience ‘indicates tha 
this requirement often leads to routine inspections which 
cannot be defended either medically or educationally, 
Where annual examinations are attempted, the very 
enormity of the physician’s task generally militates 
against his doing a professionally acceptable job. Good 
practice today calls for continuous availability of the 
school physician to any child needing attention during 
school hours, as well as for reasonably thorough medical 
examinations several times during the school career. 


OURTH, the schools can improve the nation’s health 
by giving careful attention to the mental health of 
children. 

Efforts of the school to promote good mental health 
fall into two categories. There is the preventive approach 
which is largely careful and unobtrusive personal gui- 
dance, and the corrective approach which seeks to remove 
maladjustments through careful study and educational 
rehabilitation of the child. 

The corrective approach is designed to meet the needs 
of the few school children who give evidence of malad- 
justment. Some schools now provide visiting teachers 
who study such a child’s home environment and offer 
counsel to his parents. The schools frequently provide a 
psychologist or specially prepared teacher who inven- 
tories the mental status of the child by means of various 
tests. In some systems there are child guidance clinics 
which analyze the maladjusted child from all sides and 
recommend rehabilitation procedures. As a further step 
some school systems adjust the program to the capacities 
of the child by means of special classes, curricula, and 
methods. 

The preventive approach to mental health involves at 
least five factors: the child’s emotions, the environment, 
the personality of the teacher, the method of teaching, 
and the school program. All these factors are interrelated 
to such a degree that a disturbing influence at any point 
in the series may seriously affect all the others. 

The child in the classroom is a living equation of which 
not all the emotional factors are known. Knowledge of 
mental health has advanced far enough, however, so that 
certain beneficial and certain harmful influences in the 
school situation can be identified. It is recognized that 
opportunity for self-expression which permits the de- 
velopment of self-reliance and enables the child to succeed 
in most of his daily efforts is conducive to good mental 
health. On the other hand, experiences that are too diffi- 
cult or too easy of mastery lead to failure, evasion, fears, 

(Continued on page 518) 
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Who Is Liberally Educated? 


ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN 


Texas State College for Women, Denton; 
President-Elect, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


theme for our convention this year is “Integration— 

Its Meaning and Function.” During the next three 
days, this theme will recur again and again since it has 
served as the focal point in planning the various general 
and sectional meetings. It is expedient, therefore, that 
we introduce it at our opening session and that we estab- 
lish a basic point of view with respect to its meaning. 

Let us not confuse integration with the correlation of 
subject matter in various fields nor with any special 
method of organizing curriculum content. Instead, let us 
think of it as the ultimate objective of education—a state 
of wholesome and complete living. Hopkins defines inte- 
gration as “a shorthand word used to designate intelli- 
gent behavior.” * He describes integration, therefore, in 
terms of integrating behavior on the part of the indi- 
vidual. This concept implies “continuous, intelligent, in- 
teractive adjusting,”’—the courageous facing of problems 
in a broad environment and their solution by the best 
thinking available. Modern educators seek to provide 
experiences within the curriculum which will lead to the 
development of such integrated individuals. 


" YOUR official program you will observe that the 


UR concept of a liberal education has undergone 
changes paralleling the changing concepts of man as 
an individual. At one time, you remember, man was re- 
garded as a whole only in the sense in which he repre- 
sented an assemblage of separate and distinct parts. 
Diagramatically, he was depicted as a triangle with re- 
spective sides indicative of his physical, mental, and 
spiritual components. Under the influence of scholasti- 
cism of the Middle Ages, this equilateral triangle of the 
Greek ideal was distorted by an elongation of the mental 
side. Education was conceived as a training of the mind. 
It was thought to be more or less quantitative in nature. 
Liberal was interpreted as ample in amount with refer- 
ence to specific subjects, and the most liberally educated 
individual was the one who had acquired—by a process 
of superimposition—this formal training in the largest 
amounts. How did one recognize the liberally educated 
of this era? 

First of all, he was thought to possess a mind which 
was trained and disciplined. We know, of course, the 
erroneous assumption underlying this point of view. The 
mind is not made up of general faculties like judgment, 
memory, and the like, which can be trained as such to 
function in all situations. Good judgment in the selection 


A paper presented before the Southern District Association, March 
1940, Birmingham. 
11. Thomas Hopkins, e¢ al., Integration—Its Meaning and Appli- 
cation (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937) 1. 
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of one’s clothes does not transfer automatically to the 
exercise of good judgment in problems involving a moral 
decision. The theory of mental discipline has also been 
discredited. We no longer think that difficult and dis- 
agreeable tasks should be undertaken simply because 
they are difficult and disagreeable, thereby disciplining 
the innate wickedness of our natural selves. 

Our puritanical forbears had much to do with the in- 
culcation of this theory of mental discipline in education 
both lay and spiritual. Reminiscent of this is the contro- 
versy in the church of a small New England village over 
the removal of the inadequate wood stove and the in- 
stallation of a more efficient heating system. A leader 
of the opposition expressed the underlying philosophy 
that material comforts should not be expected in a 
church. 


“No, friends,” he said, “I hope this meetin’ decides against 
this move. 


I was brought up in a cold church, same as th’ rest of ye. 

I reckon I was nigh onto twenty vear old before I found 
out that goose flesh 

Wan’t a part o’ religion.”’ ? 


In the second place, the liberally educated individual 
was thought to be one whose mind was a storehouse of 
facts. Knowledge for the sake of knowledge was a schol- 
astic ideal. Bacon upheld it in his famous dictum that 
“Knowledge is power.” School curricula emphasized the 
acquisition of facts. The assumption was, of course, that 
human beings, when confronted by the facts in any mat- 
ter, would act in accordance with those facts. This as- 
sumption was admirably illustrated in the old-fashioned 
disciplinary measure of making naughty youngsters read 
the Good Book in the belief that their conduct would be 
improved thereby. If the assumption were sound, physi- 
cians would never be ill, ministers’ sons would be models, 
and shoemakers’ children would be the best shod. That 
they are not did not invalidate the assumption for many 
years. Modern educators have come to realize, however, 
that “to know” and “to do” are not inevitable corre- 
latives and have qualified the Baconian theory with a 
sound old proverb—“Knowledge is a treasure but prac- 
tice is the key to it.” 

And finally, the liberally educated individual was 
thought*to be one so possessed of intellectual superiority 
that he was recognized by his arrogant and supercilious 
manner toward those of lesser learning. Having “ac- 


2 Walter Hurd. Vermont Vintage (Brattleboro, Vermont: Stephen 
Daye Press, 1937) 38. 
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quired an education,” and paraded his learning, wearing 
it like a new watch—outside his pocket. He was pedantic 
and pompous. 

These, then, were the evidences of a liberal education 
when educational philosophy divided the individual into 
separate parts, allocating to the schools the training of 
his mind in the so-called liberal subjects of that period. 
Modern educational philosophy, however, regards the in- 
dividual as a total organism. Liberal education, there- 
fore, is that which concerns the whole being and is liberal 
in the sense of being free from narrowness. The term—a 
liberal education—is employed in this discussion for ver- 
bal convenience only. It is not used to connote a finished 
or fixed state—an acquisition once gained, forever 
possessed. 


OMEONE has said that “A man stands revealed both 

by the things he strives to gain and by those he seeks 

to avoid.” * What then are the evidences of a liberal edu- 
cation? 

The possession of skills is one evidence of a liberal 
education. One of the most fundamental of these skills 
is the mastery of one’s own language. This means not 
only the use of good English but an acquaintance with 
words—the development of a vocabulary which enables 
one to converse with ease and discrimination. It means 
having within one’s vocabulary several adjectives instead 
of the one word “cute” for all expressions of opinion. 

A second group of skills are those inherent in learnings 
of all kinds, vocational and avocational. They may be 
manual or mental. They imply the ability to earn one’s 
living. They also imply the ability to knit a charming 
suit, paint a lovely picture, fashion objects from wood or 
iron or stone with a sense of personal accomplishment and 
gratification. These skills are indicative of the power to 
act—-to do something and to do it thoroughly and with 
satisfaction. 

A third group of skills are motor skills, useful in every- 
day life and important for purposes of recreation. They 
include the demonstration of good body mechanics in 
sitting, standing, walking, running, jumping, and the like 
with implications for safety, efficiency, and beauty. They 
include the manifestation of play skills with implications 
for the enrichment of living. That individual is not 
liberally educated who possesses no play skills. It is 
significant that England, to whom we have looked for 
many of our educational procedures, lists an individual’s 
hobbies and recreations with his biography in Who’s 
Who. It is also significant that qualification records for 
Rhodes Scholars provide for the listing of the sport or 
sports engaged in by the potential scholar along with his 
other special attributes. 


SECOND evidence of a liberal education is the pos- 

session of knowledges plus the ability to apply these 
knowledges. To be well informed is not enough. The use 
of knowledge for the solution of problems of all sorts is 
the important thing. This implies the ability to engage in 
reflective thinking. The liberally educated individual 
uses his knowledges to establish standards for the evalua- 


3 Everett Dean Martin. The Meaning of a Liberal Education 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1926) 111. 
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tion of new ideas and proposals. He adopts a Procedure 
of action after a careful examination of the alternatives 
The scholarship of the liberally educated, therefore, jg 
not synonymous with “fact-storing.” It serves, rather, 
as a source of perspective. A real scholar in this seny 
escapes the proverbial accusation of failing to obsery 
the forest in his zest for counting and cataloging the 
trees. 

I never think of scholarship that I do not recall a rate 
character whom I met on Cape Cod one summer. Ag , 
part of the rehabilitation program in that section of the 
country, her husband was sent to attend classes in adult 
education at Amherst. “We married for chums—not tp 
be separated,” Annie stated succinctly, “So I went to 
Am-herst, too.” It seems that she enrolled in classes jy 
home economics. “Did you like going to school?” | 
asked her. “Well,” she replied, “I never tried for no per 
cents nor nothing, but I done good in jellies. I made 
sixty-five.” Annie was still “doing good” in her jellies, 
Her utilitarian concept of scholarship satisfied at least the 
test of pragmatism. 


A THIRD evidence of a liberal education is the pos. 

session of certain attitudes and appreciations. These 
will express themselves in habits of courtesy, good man- 
ners, thoughtfulness, respect for others—all that we mean 
when we say that an individual displays good breeding. 
The rude, malicious, or thoughtless person is not liber- 
ally educated. Nor is the person whose manners lack 
genuineness because they are assumed, like a cloak, for a 
specific time and place. The “good manners” of the lib- 
erally educated will be the logical and habitual manifes- 
tation of a genuine self-respect and a genuine respect for 
all others. We respect others when we think of them as 
ends in themselves. We fail to respect them when we use 
them as means to our own ends. 


FOURTH evidence of a liberal education is the 

possession of thorough-going, alive interests. Briggs' 
chooses interests—measurable in terms of their number, 
depth, and variety—as the chief criterion of a liberal edu- 
cation. Certainly interests, with a genuine desire to pur- 
sue them—to have them lead on to other interests— 
characterize the well-educated. Interests are closely asso- 
ciated with human happiness. After examining and dis- 
carding various definitions of happy individuals, William 
Lyon Phelps defines the happiest man as the man who 
thinks the most interesting thoughts.* Read what he has 
to say in defense of his premise. You will find him con- 
vincing. Certainly interests—and their by-products, hap- 
piness—are manifested by those whose education has 
escaped narrowness in its development of the total or- 
ganism. 


FIFTH evidence of a liberal education is open- 
mindedness. This implies the ability to grow. It de- 
notes freedom from bias, prejudice, and superstition 
which precludes consideration of alternatives and con- 
strict mental activity. It does not mean a mind open 
4 Thomas H. Briggs. Secondary Education (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1933). 


5 William Lyon Phelps. Happiness (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. Inc., 1927). 
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like windows with such strong drafts that nothing stays 
in place—that everything blows right through. There 
must be some sound convictions and the courage to state 
them and to live by them. But it does mean a receptive- 
ness to new ideas, a willingness to examine new proce- 
dures, an acceptance of new, scientific standards no mat- 
ter how ruthlessly they tread upon personal prejudices. 
It’s entirely possible that the open-minded person re- 
tains his original point of view after a careful examination 
of the evidence. But the significant thing is that he does 
not refuse to examine evidence in conflict with his point 
of view—and to examine it objectively rather than emo- 
tionally. 

Open-mindedness is closely associated with tolerance 
for others and for their points of view, with the ability to 
suspend judgment until one is well informed, and with 
the willingness to admit error when one is mistaken. The 
uneducated, often ashamed of appearing ignorant, com- 
mit themselves quickly and then cling tenaciously to their 
commitments lest they be proved erroneous. The edu- 
cated have less fear of being wrong and greater inclina- 
tion to doubt their own conjectures. An amusing example 
of prejudice is that of the little girl who exclaimed, “I 
don’t see how all these Catholics, Jews, Episcopalians, 
Methodists and Baptists expect to go to Heaven, or to be 
happy when they get there, when as everybody knows, 
God is a Presbyterian.” ° 


SIXTH evidence of a liberal education is the pos- 
session of sound judgment and a fine sense of dis- 
crimination. This implies the development of a sense of 


_values which serves as a sort of lodestone for one’s think- 


ing. It enables the individual to recognize and to admire 
only those objects and performances which evince su- 
perior workmanship. This discriminating judgment 
which precludes respect for the poorly performed task is 
exercised by the liberally educated in evaluating his own 
work as well as that of others. It is exercised in all areas 
—sports, literature, dance, committee projects. It con- 
demns the slovenly performance, however simple the 
task. It guides one’s reading whether fiction, drama, 
biography, essay, poetry, or the daily newspaper. In the 
last, it enables the individual to resist propaganda and 
thereby avoid unfair prejudice. Clyde R. Miller, Direc- 
tor of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, suggests a 
simple device whenever there is doubt as to the authenti- 
city or sincerity of what is being read. He suggests that 
we ask and answer these three questions. First, who says 
it? Second, why? And third, what does he want me to 
do? The educated individual reads with keener dis- 
crimination than the uneducated. 


SEVENTH evidence of a liberal education is a well- 
defined and frequently demonstrated sense of social 
responsibility. It denotes acceptance of the idea that we 
as individuals are primarily important as our lives touch 
others. It challenges the arrogance and aloofness some- 
times assumed by those of superior learning. It de- 


nounces cynicism and indifference. It implies that the 


6 Palmer Gavit. “Plain Talk About Race Prejudice,’ Parent’s 
Magazine (February 1938) 3. 
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liberally educated individual will think of himself in re- 
lation to others, consistently exerting his powers toward 
human betterment. His ideals in this regard may be like 
the stars—always beyond his reach; but like the sea- 
faring gentleman, he will always use them to keep him on 
his course. 


ND finally, an eighth evidence of a liberal education 

is the retention of a simple delight in what we call 
the little things of life. In a final analysis, they are the 
big things really—certainly, in lasting importance. They 
imply an understanding and an appreciation of beauty, a 
responsiveness of heart, a sense of proportion. Some- 
times, in our pursuit of scholastic or professional goals, 
we deny ourselves indulgence in the enjoyment of friend- 
ships and leisure shared with others. We need to recall 
Aesop’s fable of ‘““The Dog and the Shadow.” You re- 
member the dog, who, with a piece of meat in his mouth, 
was on his way home where he might eat it in peace. 
Crossing a brook, he saw his shadow reflected in the 
water beneath the little bridge. Mistaking his shadow 
for another dog with another piece of meat, he wanted 
that one, also. When he snapped at the shadow in the 
water, his own piece of meat fell out of his mouth and 
was lost forever. Aesop concludes this famous fable with 
his usual nugget of wisdom: “Beware lest you lose the 
substance by grasping at the shadow.” 

Sensitiveness to beauty will grow through deliberate 
cultivation of the five native senses with which we are 
already endowed. The real aesthete is neither a gour- 
mand nor a sensualist in any respect, but he 7s sensuous 
in his awareness and appreciation of color, sound, and 
fragrance in the world about him. To the liberally edu- 
cated, every experience, however trivial, is enriched 
through this awareness. These so-called little things are 
not confined to the observation of sunsets; they include 
experience with growing things and all the associations 
which accrue from the daily pattern of one’s life. Your 
cook, your butcher, your colleague, your friend may all 
be enjoyed, thus making events of incidents. 

We often hear that the illiterate are happier than the 
literate. We are familiar with the proverbial way of 
phrasing it—‘‘Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise.” There are people, no doubt, who become so ob- 
sessed with an erudite analysis of things that they either 
lose the human, personal touch or end in the state of 
confused bewilderment of the centipede who 


was happy quite, 
Until a frog in fun 

Said, “Pray, which leg comes after which?” 
This raised her mind to such a pitch, 

She lay distracted in the ditch, 

Considering how to run. 


But these are not the liberally educated. These have 
not retained their sense of humor, their ability to laugh 
at themselves as well as at a good joke, their sensitive- 
ness to beauty, their responsiveness of heart, their friend- 
ships, their simple delight in the little things that may 
enrich each day’s living. 

(Continued on page 515) 
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The Latest in Sports Buildings 


Michigan State College Gets a New Gym and Field House 


By 
K. J. McCRISTAL 


Associate Professor of 
Health and Physical Education 
Michigan State College 


URING the latter part of March, 1940, the De- 
D partment of Physical Education for Men at Michi- 
gan State College moved into its mammoth new 
home, the recently completed Jenison Gymnasium and 
Field House. This structure was erected and supplied with 
equipment at a cost of $1,107,750 and probably repre- 
sents the finest and most complete unit of its kind to be 
found anywhere in the world today. Said to be the larg- 
est in noncommercial use in the State of Michigan, this 
plant incorporates in its construction the latest utilitarian 
features. Its modern lines allow for no traditional decora- 
tive architecture at the expense of usable space. Its steel 
structure combines maximum support with ample pro- 
visions for window space and the desirable placement of 
large activity areas. The materials used in its construc- 
tion incorporate low cost building features with the latest 
structural design. 

The building is conveniently located to several acres 
of courts, fields, and diamonds which are more than ade- 
quate to accommodate an extensive outdoor program. 

For the past several years the increasing enrollment, 
now totaling 6,800, at Michigan State College had been 
placing rather trying demands on the one gymnasium 
building which served both the men’s and women’s de- 
partments of physical education. At one particular hour 
each week during the winter months, four men’s and two 
women’s classes met on the same floor of the old building 
and functioned in such a genuinely integrated manner 
that it was difficult to distinguish one from the other. 


During these trying times everyone made the best of a 
bad situation, and now students and staff members alike 
review with amusement this unforgettable period of co- 
physical education despair. 

The new plant, which has completely remedied the 
foregoing situation, was financed with the income from 
the Frederick Cowles Jenison estate, P.W.A. grants total- 
ing $461,250, and a bond issue of $622,000 to be retired 
from student fees. Not only does the new unit supply 
adequate space for the twenty odd service courses in 
physical education, but it provides excellent opportu- 
nities for the expansion of the intramural and intercolle- 
giate programs of athletics. 

The gymnasium building proper, with over-all dimen- 
sions of 145 feet by 208 feet, is laid out on five different 
floor levels. 


Basement 


The basement level provides space for seven combina- 
tion four-wall handball and squash courts, two mechani- 
cal rooms housing the air-conditioning equipment for the 
plant, laundry and drying rooms, three storage rooms, 
pool filters, and recreational space for a dozen table ten- 
nis tables. 


Ground Floor 


The ground floor is probably one of the busiest sections 
of the building, housing among other things the basket 
locker system of nearly 3,000 units with provisions for a 
peak load of three hundred students. Located in another 
area on this floor are the accommodations for all fresh- 
man and varsity teams, complete with training room, 
equipment supply quarters, 450 full-sized ventilated 
lockers, three separate visiting team rooms, each contain- 
ing 35 full-sized lockers, training tables, showers, and 
toilet facilities. 
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Faculty Locker Room 


A large faculty locker room situated in a sunny corner 
of the ground floor is the answer to the tired professor’s 
prayer. Located here are 100 full-sized air-conditioned 
lockers and in an adjoining room are private showers and 


toilet facilities. 
Pool 


The beautiful new standard-sized pool occupying still 
another section of the first floor represents the last word 
in swimming pool construction. It has a capacity of 


The new pool is equipped with submarine lights, and also two under- 
water observation windows which may be seen in the opposite wall 
at the farther end. 


165,000 gallons with a complete filtering turnover every 
7 hours and 39 minutes. Chrome ladders lead out on 
its four broad tiled decks. Its four galleries seat 750 
spectators. Among its other fine features is a cork ceiling 
which makes it possible for a speaker using an ordinary 
conversational tone to be heard in any part of the pool. 
Standing in the pool director’s office one can observe the 
activities of the entire pool by looking through a large 
plate glass window. This very modern natatorium also 
includes such other items as two 1-meter and one 3- 
meter, adjustable fulcrum, Olympic diving boards, col- 
ored submarine lights, and two submarine observation 
windows. The last mentioned feature enables the swim- 
ming coach to study the underwater technique of his 
swimmers. It also is possible for the coach to communi- 
cate with his men by a special telephone hookup directly 
to the pool. 


First Floor 


The first floor level of the building is practically de- 
void of any student activity space. The pool gallery 
takes up a large portion of its area while the remainder 
is occupied with offices, classrooms, and one small gym- 
nasium. 


Lobby 


The main entrance to the new gymnasium leads into 
a large lobby on the first floor. Here, arranged along the 
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walls and around the pillars, are spacious and well-lighted 
trophy cases which exhibit the prowess of Michigan 
State’s athletic teams. Deep leather davenports and 
modern interior appointments leave the visitor with a 
fine first impression of the building. 


Offices 


Extending along one end and across half the front of 
the building are 12 spacious administration and staff 
offices. All are supplied with natural lighting by large 
louvre type windows and are equipped with the most 
modern office furniture. Each of the offices opens onto 
an inner ‘corridor leading to the waiting room. This ar- 
rangement permits office entrance only to those people 
passing the secretary’s desk in the waiting room. 


Classrooms 


The southeast corner of the first floor is occupied by 
a lecture room which seats 196 people. It serves as an 
assembly for meetings of the professional training stu- 
dents and fulfills many other functions when it is not in 
use as a lecture room. On each side of the lecture room 
there is a classroom seating 75 students. 


Coach Collins (extreme right) demonstrates a wrestling fundamental 
to a physical education class. (This picture was taken before the 
padding was added to the walls and girders. 


Adapted Sports Gymnasium 


Completing the first floor arrangement is the adapted 
sports gymnasium which is used in connection with the 
program for physically handicapped men. This gymna- 
sium will accommodate only 25 students, but was placed 
on the first floor so that it would not be necessary for 
cardiac and infantile paralysis cases to climb too many 
stairs. The adapted sports area is equipped with more 
than a dozen pieces of gymnastic apparatus. 


Second Floor—Gymnasiums 


Apparatus — Basketball — Badminton — Volleyball. 
—Provision for these sports is made in the spacious main 
gymnasium of the building. 
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The main gymnasium is located on the second floor. 
This uninterrupted floor space extends the full length 
of the building and represents slightly less than one-half 
acre in area. The floor employs the floating principle 
in which all sub-floor strips rest on sleeper chairs or 
springs. This feature which is included in all wood floors 
in the building provides a resilient working surface for 
activity classes. The walls are constructed of a smooth 
tan tile to a height of 51% feet, facilitating periodic clean- 
ing and eliminating the possibility of injuries of the 
abrasion type. An oak apparatus strip, 2” x 6”, extend- 
ing completely around the room covers the junction of 
the lower tile wall with the 


to accommodate mats, horses, bars, and bucks. 
Dancing — Fencing — Tumbling.—On the same flog 
level and toward the front of the building from the maip 
floor are two supplementary gymnasiums each 20 by 60 
feet in area. One of these gymnasiums is used for dang. 
ing and fencing, while the other supplies space for tum. 
bling and the use of small apparatus such as chest weights 
and gymnastic bicycle and rowing machines. 
Conference Room.—Between the two supplementary 
gymnasia on this floor is located a large conference room 
which will easily accommodate 16 people around a beay. 
tiful 14-foot walnut table. Here the athletic coungij 
determines State’s sport pol. 


cinder block which completes A corner of the adapted sports gymnasium, used in connection  icies and the Department of 
the wall from the 5 foot with the program for physically handicapped students. The iron Physical Education conducts 
level to the ceiling. The cin- flanges may be seen which permit free movement of the spring- its staff meetings. 


der block is painted a cream 
color and its porous surface 
offers excellent acoustical 
properties. The main floor 
accommodates three cross 
basketball courts and a 
heavy apparatus space some 
40 feet in width across one 
end of the building. Provi- 
sions are also made in the 
basketball area for 9 bad- 
minton courts, 4 volleyball 
courts, 3 sidewalk tennis, 
and 2 shuffleboard courts. 
Adjacent to the heavy.appa- 
ratus space on the main: 
gymnasium floor is an equip- 
ment storeroom large enough 


11,000 spectators witnessed the 

game between Michigan State and 

the University of Michigan. Well 

illustrated below are the lighting 

arrangements and the removable 
floor. 


supported floor beneath. 


‘Third 


Boxing — Wrestling, ~ 
The third floor, which is ¢i- 
vided into two separate gym- 
nasiums, appears somewhat 
like a balcony overlooking 
the main floor and is situ- 
ated immediately above the 
two supplementary gymnasia 
on the second floor level. 
The balcony effect extending 
out over the main floor adds 
14 feet in width to the box- 
ing and wrestling gymnasia 
on the third floor. The floor 
space in each of these areas 
measures 34 feet by 80 feet 
and offers adequate space for 
physical education  class- 
work and varsity activities. 
The walls in both the box- 

(Continued on page 511) 
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Trends in Athletic Safety 


RALPH A. PIPER 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
University of Minnesota 


causes of injury to athletes is worth while if this 

check-up is used as a basis for revision of ad- 
ministrative controls which will reduce accidents and 
injuries. 

Although we have no recent comprehensive study of 
athletic injuries, data reported in the extensive study 
by Lloyd, Deaver, and Eastwood in 1936 is significant.’* 
Eastwood’s annual studies on football injuries give evi- 
dences of some improvement in conditions. Much of 
the following material must be credited to these authors. 
No attempt to make an original investigation is claimed. 
Rules books, State Department of Education rules, High 
School Athletic Association regulations, texts, and articles 
have provided most of the information on trends. 

The incidence of injuries in athletics is approximately 
9 per 1000 exposures, which seems to indicate that a boy 
is at least as safe while taking part in athletics as he 
would be at home or walking or riding on the streets. 
Danger is relative in sports, as in other activities. The 
most hazardous in terms of incidence and severity are 
touch football, heavy apparatus, football, wrestling, la- 
crosse, speedball, and tumbling.’ 

The most common injuries in athletics are sprains, 
strains, wounds, bone injuries, and internal injuries. Leg 
and foot injuries account for 37 per cent of the total. 
High school boys have approximately 2% times more 
bone injuries than college men. Head injuries are fatal 
more frequently than any other type. Fatalities due to 
football have been reduced by over 60 per cent since 
1931. Still, 12 deaths were reported as directly due to 
football in 1939.° 


A PERIODIC check-up on the incidence and 


So What? 


We may take a fatalistic attitude assuming that acci- 
dents and injuries are inherent in athletic participation—— 
a necessary evil. This would be justified if it were impos- 
sible to reduce injuries. However, it is estimated by 
authorities that at least 50 per cent of the injuries in 
sports can be eliminated. 

In the first place, we must realize that accidents and 
injuries are not synonymous. Not all injuries have truly 
accidental causes; many are due to definite acts of 
omission or commission. In fact, Greenwood’s statement, 
“Accidents do not happen, they are caused,” may apply 
in athletics as well as on the streets.” 

In order to recommend methods of prevention of in- 


juries, we must determine causes. The report of Lloyd, 


* Refer to numbered References at end of article. 
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Deaver, and Eastwood groups causes under three major 
divisions: 

1. Equipment hazards: struck by flying objects, col- 
lisions with an object, slippery surface, etc. (Credited as 
causing 20 per cent of all accidents in high school ath- 
letics.) 

2. Inadequate leadership: improper controls such as 
inadequate officiating, inadequate supervision of activity 
or inadequate conditioning of players. (Credited as caus- 
ing 31 per cent of all accidents.) 

3. Inherent features of the sport itself. 

However, it seems probable that many injuries attrib- 
uted to categories 1 and 3 actually belong under the 
classification of inadequate leadership. For example, if 
a basketball player injures himself against the wall or 
exposed set of stall bars in back of the basket, is the 
equipment at fault or are the school officials who failed 
to furnish proper playing conditions? In case a foot- 
ball player breaks a collar bone when making a tackle, 
was the tackle the cause or was it the fact that the boy 
had not been coached in the correct technique, that he 
was fatigued or not properly warmed up, that he did not 
have proper padding, that the playing surface was 
uneven or too hard, or that he was too immature physio- 
logically to be playing football? 

The implications in answers to the above questions 
make it clear that it is difficult to determine specific 
causes and methods of preventing athletic injuries. In- 
vestigations give evidence, however, that lower rates of 
accidents may be expected in schools in which the follow- 
ing conditions exist: *° 

1. Student leaders are used to assist in teaching ac- 
tivities. 

2. Student leaders receive direct instruction in safety 
procedures. 

3. Full-time teachers of physical education are em- 
ployed. 

4. Students are classified by age and grade in physical 
activities. 

5. Students are selected for school teams on basis of 
intramural play. 

6. Physical examinations are required of all students 
taking part in physical activities. 


What Has Been Done? 


|. Legislation and Recommendations.— Much progress 
has been made toward making athletics safer by regula- 
tions adopted by agencies governing the conduct of 
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sports. Some of these regulations are the following: 

A. Limiting Participation. 

1. The Board of Regents of the State of New York 
recently recognized athletics as an integral part of the 
school curriculum on the same basis as academic sub- 
jects and removed the barriers of scholastic requirements 
for eligibility. At the same time, it adopted a much 
sounder basis for determining eligibility for high school 
sports. Participation is now limited to boys from 15 to 
19 in football, cross country or ice hockey and from 14 
to 19 in other sports. Competition is limited to those in 
grades 9 to 12 and no football competition is allowed 
in schools with less than 20 boys enrolled.® 

2. Portland, Oregon, has also abolished scholastic eli- 
gibility requirements and has adopted some features of 
the New York State Plan. Among other features is a 
plan of classification into A, B, C, and D teams based on 
height, weight, and age of players.® 

3. Michigan requires a boy to be 16 years of age to 
take part in cross country or any track event over 440 
yards.® 

4. Many states have recognized the danger in allowing 
boys of 19 to 21 years of age to play with and against 
14 and 15 year old boys. In 1930, 36 states set the upper 
limit for high school sports at 21 and 12 states at 20 
years of age.* New York and Texas have since estab- 
lished the upper limit at 19 years and many states have 
lowered the limit from 21 to 20. Forsythe reports that 
20 is the most common age limit now.® 

5. Four years of participation is the limit in most 
states while 18 states have adopted the rule that boys 
may complete only during the eight semesters after en- 
rolling in grade 9.° 

6. Durrett reported that 25 states required or recom- 
mended passing of a physical examination for all candi- 
dates for high school teams in 1930. Ninety-five per 
cent of the schools replying to a recent questionnaire sent 
out by the City Administrative Directors Committee on 
Interscholastic Athletics reported requirement of an- 
nual medical inspections.® 

7. Most local school systems limit competition to one 
sport per season while some do not allow students to play 
in more than two varsity sports during the year. 

8. The National Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations limits the participation of a boy in any 
one meet to two running events plus the relay in track 
and any two events in swimming. Distances of races are 
shorter than for college men and some events have been 
eliminated from the high school program. Michigan has 
substituted the football throw for the javelin and discus 
events. 

9. Many local and state regulations follow the recom- 
mendation of the Society of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education that there be no interscholastic 
competition in junior high schools.‘ 

10. The Physical Education Curriculum Research 
Committee recommends no football or hard baseball in 
high school physical education classes.* 

11. The State Directors Society passed a resolution 
opposing interscholastic boxing competition. Michigan 
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has adopted a rule to this effect.* Kenney, Thacker, ang 
Gebhart reported a study on boxing and recommende4 
that it not be included in school sport programs,?° 

12. Other regulations adopted by state and local ay. 
thorities prohibit spring and summer football Practice: 
limit the number of games or meets per season; prohibit 
post-season games; require a training period of two to 
three weeks before the first competition; and limit the 
length of the season. 

13. The Wisconsin High School Athletic Association 
requires referees in football games to get both teams onto 
the field at the end of the intermission between halves 
and see that the players do warming-up exercises for two 
minutes before resuming play. 

B. Rules of Competition. The National Federation, 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association, the National 
Softball Association and other organizations that make 
rules under which high school boys compete have made 
frequent rule changes to make competition safer. Such 
changes have been based on objective accident studies, 
Some of these have brought about the following condi- 
tions: 

1. Football players are required to wear helmets. This 
is especially important since head injuries are the most 
frequent causes of fatalities. 

2. More liberal substitutions are allowed to encourage 
coaches to remove boys who are fatigued. 

3. Football goal posts are placed on the end line in- 
stead of the goal line. 

4. Minimum padding of one-half inch is required over 
knees and hard surfaces of playing equipment. 

5. The minimum size of football cleats is one-fourth 
inch in diameter for conical type and one-fourth by 
three-fourths for the oblong type. 

6. Rules protect kickers and passers from roughing. 

7. Rules (incorporated but seldom enforced) penalize 
flying blocks and tackles. 

8. Six-man football rules require players to wear rub- 
ber-soled shoes. 

9. Official softball rules require that the handles of 
bats have safety grips of cork, tape, or composition ma- 
terial. 

10. Players are disqualified in basketball for commit- 
ting deliberate personal fouls. 

Many other modifications of rules with safety impli- 
cations could be mentioned but these indicate the alert- 
ness of rules-making bodies to the problem of protecting 
high school players. 

Equipment.—Athletic equipment manufacturers 
have done a great deal to provide better protective equip- 
ment. They are working in cooperation with the Com- 
mittee on Injuries of the National Football Coaches As- 
sociation. The reason that more players are not properly 
equipped lies with school officials who fail to meet their 
obligations in providing the best and safest equipment 
available. 

Much information of value can be gained by experi- 
mentation and research of the type done by Tucker 
Smith in which he found little or no advantage in use 
of either the male or female type of football cleat and 
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by Claude Reeck who found that one-third of the wres- 
tling accidents could be eliminated by providing large 
enough wrestling rooms, using canton flannel mat covers, 
and eliminating “wrestling on the feet.” * 


111. Leadership.— Over 30 per cent of all athletic acci- 
dents have been attributed to inadequate leadership. 

Poor officiating falls in this classification. This item is 
important and can be corrected by better training of offi- 
cials and by school administrators hiring only those offi- 
cials who know the rules thoroughly and enforce them 
without favoritism or fear of offending coaches, players, 
and spectators. Some leagues and conferences select offi- 
cials from members of local associations; in others the 
officials are appointed by a secretary from an approved 
list; and in some states officials must be members of the 
State Officials Association which requires the passing of 
examinations for membership. Illinois, Kansas, Wiscon- 
sin, Pennsylvania, and Michigan are among the leaders 
in this movement.® 

The training of coaches is a much bigger problem. In 
most states there are no specific requirements for coaches 
other than that they be certified as teachers. Certain 
practices should be viewed with alarm, notably the ap- 
pointment of men with little or no training in physical 
education to coach athletic teams, and placing men in 
charge of sports other than those they are qualified to 
coach. Being a player in a sport does not necessarily 
qualify one for coaching. A knowledge of physiological 
and psychological development of boys, methods of 
coaching and conditioning as well as prevention and 
treatment of injuries is essential. In Ohio and Alabama 
all coaches are required to have at least a minor in 
physical education. Standards are being increased in 
many states. Washington requires thirty semester hours 
past the bachelor’s degree to teach in high schools. Cali- 
fornia requires a master’s degree, and in New York state 
by 1945, teachers of health, physical education, recrea- 
tion, and safety education will be required to have five 
years, of training in order to obtain a provisional cer- 
tificate. 

The following recommendations of a general nature 
are based on various studies which show a low rate of 
athletic injuries where certain conditions exist: 

1. All students should be required to pass a thorough 
health examination before joining an intramural or a 
varsity sport squad. 

2. Use the best protective equipment available for all 
players, including reserves. 

3. Organize a broad program of intramural sports for 
all students. 

4. Give progressive conditioning in all sports. 

5. Group boys homogeneously on an ability or ex- 
ponent basis and schedule competition with teams of ap- 
proximately equal ability. 

6. Adapt activities to the space and equipment avail- 
able—avoid overcrowding. 

7. Provide supervision for all organized activities. 
(More injuries occur around schools in unorganized ac- 
tivities than in organized ones.) 
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8. Train student leaders to assist in the conduct of 
activities. 

9. Hire full-time physical education teachers and 
coaches. 

10. Coaches should be trained in first aid and treat- 
ment of athletic injuries. 

11. Reduce the teacher load—the pupil-teacher ratio. 

12. Provide more space per pupil. 

13. Inspect facilities and equipment regularly, correct- 
ing defects and unsanitary conditions. 

14. Remove obstacles around the playing area if pos- 
sible and pad all nearby permanent obstructions. 

15. Coach according to ethical and amateur rules. 

16. Give specific safety instructions to leaders and 
players. 

17. Enforce rules of play in practice scrimmages. 

18. Hold six to eight days of practice before scrim- 
maging. 

19. Limit scrimmages to thirty minutes in strenuous 
sports. 

20. Do not use without a doctor’s okay injured play- 
ers or players who have been sick. 

21. Require players to warm up before competition 
or vigorous practice. 

22. Provide proper illumination for indoor and out- 
door play and for service rooms. 

23. Athletic associations or boards of education should 
pay the cost of treating athletic injuries or pay insurance 
fees. 

24. Have a physician readily available during prac- 
tices and present during competition. 


What Will the Future Bring? 


1. In the first place, we may be certain that there will 
be more participation in athletics through broader pro- 
grams of intramural sports and recreational play. 

2. We may expect a more extensive program of inter- 
scholastic athletics under better trained coaches with 
an increasing trend towards equalized competition. 

3. More sports of a recreational nature and low haz- 
ard will be added to the athletic programs, including 
such activities as archery, badminton, handball, squash 
rackets, curling, horseshoes, table tennis, and volleyball. 

4. There is bound to be a tremendous increase in night 
play of outdoor sports which will necessitate the develop- 
ment of standards for lighting. 

5. Playing rules will be changed to reduce accidents 
and injuries in sports. 

6. Eastwood sees the trend towards intensive studies 
of specific sports to determine accident factors.’ How- 
ever, the element of danger will never be eliminated. 
Such legislation would be undesirable even if it were 
possible for it would result in the natural death of some 
of our most exciting games. 

7. Better and safer equipment will be made available. 

8. Upper age limits for participation will become 
standardized at 19. 

9. The trend towards the elimination of state, inter- 
state, and national championships will continue. 

(Continued on page 518) 
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Where School Health? 


By 


GERTRUDE E. CROMWELL, R.N. 


Supervisor of Health Education and School Nursing 
Des Moines Public Schools 


to capture the imagination of various groups of 
people. Great amounts of public monies have been 
pouring into the states from federal sources and not the 
least of these are monies for public health. Can school 
health administration survive the onslaught and tempta- 
tions now offered and keep the objectives of its pro- 
gram well within the realm of “educational purpose”? 
The possibility of school health surviving lies in the ac- 
ceptance of the principle that public schools are basically 
institutions for education and not institutions of public 
health. Problems of administering a school health pro- 
gram arise from the relative emphasis placed on health 
education and health services. An analysis of purposes, 
available leadership, and philosophies of these two divi- 
sions would seem to be necessary to solve these problems. 
In administering a health program the obvious head 
of the program is the superintendent of schools. However, 
the content of the superintendent’s educational back- 
ground is rarely from any of the health fields. He must 
have the assistance of a health specialist. When superin- 
tendents do not know the technical problems in the health 
field and the health expert is lacking in the techniques of 
educational administration and philosophy, a program 
balance will necessarily come from common agreement, 
gained through the pooling of experiences. From the 
fields of the health specialists, schools usually draw lead- 
ership from one of two groups, medicine or physical and 
health education. Sometimes of course, in smaller sys- 
tems, the school health expert is a nurse. All three pro- 
fessions have different training and philosophies. Because 
of this, much misunderstanding can arise within the 
school and the community. From out of the confusion, a 
superintendent is supposed to develop a health program 
and keep his staff, his lay board, and the community in- 
formed as to the school health policies and accomplish- 
ments. In this he is faced with the following problems: 
How much and what type of health services should his 
school offer? Similarly, how much and what type of 
health education should be offered? 


Pre school health programs are at last beginning 


ERTAIN phases of the school health program are ac- 

cepted by all groups without dispute. These include 
the problems of building sanitation, lighting, heating and 
ventilating, seating, and reduction of those factors which 
produce strain. Even in these areas there is much dis- 
agreement as to degree and method of execution. How- 
ever, more disagreement exists as to the school health 
responsibilities lying in the areas of infirmary programs 


for ailing students, medical service for the discovery anq 
correction of defects among school children, communica. 
ble disease prevention and control programs, first-aid care 
of injuries, programs for treatment of dental defects, and 
other like problems. 

On the surface, the logical side of administering reme. 
dial and preventive services to children in school seems 
to be apparent. All the children of this country are sup. 
posedly in school from the sixth to at least the twelfth 
year of their lives. During that period of time almost 
everyone will admit that children should be offered all the 
health-gaining opportunities possible. The school is ap 
organization already in existence through which all chil- 
dren can be located. The immediate results of a school 
program which administers remedial and preventive med- 
ical and dental services should be good. No one would 
attempt to deny this. But the question is, do these services 
contribute sufficiently to educational ends to justify their 
administration through the schools? Are there other in- 
stitutions and resources which should be responsible for 
this work? Is it not the prerogative of the school to teach 
people where and how to receive the best possible aid 
through the resources of the community? They will use 
these resources long after they leave school. Perhaps 
people should even be taught to demand better resources 
than they now have. 

Surveys made in different parts of the United States by 
the United States Public Health Service usually recom 
mend that school health services be administered to the 
schools by the local departments of health. They recom- 
mend that physicians, nurses, and other health service 
workers should come under the direction of local boards 
of health, who then would cooperate with the school ad- 
ministration in its health program. There are many 
evidences through the country that such arrangements are 
successful in the control of communicable disease and 
improvement of remedial defects. But there is equal evi- 
dence that the schools fail to reap a profit from the edv- 
cational opportunities which a school should receive from 
the type of health services which are legitimately admis- 
sible to schools. Rarely, by such arrangement, are the 
health specialists used by the school in the curricular 
health education program. The evaluations of a joint 
program tend to be based on the amount of service ren- 
dered rather than on the education received. An estimate 
of educational outcomes of services rendered would be 
difficult to make and certainly not foremost in the minds 
of the usual board of health workers. This is true be 
cause educational evaluations are difficult to make and 
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service workers are not as yet sufficiently trained in edu- 
cation. Evaluations must be the result of joint partici- 
pation. 

The question arises as to how a fusion between legit- 
imate school health services and the health education pro- 
gram can be made within the school itself or, as an 
alternative, the administration of the school health pro- 
gram by the local boards of health and the curricular 
health education program developed as a separate program 
within the school. 


RESENT health education programs in schools are 

frequently not only ineffective but genuinely uninter- 
esting. More so than in almost any other educational 
field, health education has been weak in method if not in 
content. The general plan of procedure for health teach- 
ing is to place the major amount of the classwork in the 
elementary schools where for obvious reasons the results 
can be least effective. Children of twelve and under have 
little control over their environment or their own health 
regime. Both of these controls are largely adult respon- 
sibilities. Progressive schools are no longer greatly con- 
cerned with preparing the child for the far distant adult 
future. They should be concerned to make sure that 
when the child does reach the level where he personally 
begins to need the knowledge necessary for the basic con- 
trols of healthful living, the school curriculum is not so 
loaded with other subjects that there is but incidental 
time for health instruction. 

In spite of the fact that physical and emotional fitness 
is not only a requirement for satisfactory personal living 
but is also becoming increasingly a requirement for a place 
in the economic world, few high schools offer a type of 
health work which can be effectively used by the students. 
Authorities in New York State some years ago predicted 
that one out of every twenty-two babies born at that time 
would spend some time in an institution for mental im- 
pairment. Instead of this prediction being too high, it 
tends to be low, and yet in few secondary schools in this 
country is mental hygiene given consideration. 


S sgeconanage that a school program can contribute to a 
young person’s equipment for living would seem to 
be as important as learning what he should do to be his 
physical and emotional best. The so-called degenerative 
diseases of middle life—heart conditions, mental disease, 
kidney infections, and the like—appear to have a direct 
relation to previous modes of living and health experience. 
These diseases not only take a high toll of life in the years 
after forty but, what is frequently worse, take a tremen- 
dous toll in physical efficiency just when the human or- 
ganism should be at its best. Where are young people 
expected to find out how to live so as to reduce their 
chances that at middle age these diseases will become their 
individual problems? The physician’s office, of course, will 
discover these disorders after they have developed, but 
few people are getting preventive instruction either from 
their own physician or from their high schools. 

An elementary health education program conducted by 
either a school or board of health, which fails to take into 
consideration the need for parent and community educa- 
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tion, does not have a complete program. As has been 
stated, children themselves have limited chances to man- 
age their own health regime. The adults must be made 
aware of the child’s needs and this awareness should re- 
sult in parental participation in programs for better child 
health. If schools give medical care to the child, then 
parents will shed the responsibility. But schools are not 
institutions for giving medical care. They are institutions 
for education. 

Therefore, truly effective health education will include 
techniques for reaching all persons responsible for child 
health as well as giving the child himself a growing appre- 
ciation of his own powers for better and more effective 
living. The school will demand of its health personnel a 
knowledge of how to teach both adults and children. 
Nurses, school physicians, dental hygienists, and physical 
education teachers are justified in a school only so long 
as they make their contributions in the cause of better 
health understandings and appreciations. All these people 
can use their specialties, in combination with broadly in- 
terpreted educational techniques, to do just that. School 
administrators have a right to demand that their health 
personnel have educational preparation of a type which 
will make them effective in a school system. And only 
when school administrators demand this training and 
refuse inadequately trained health personnel, for clearly 
expressed reasons, will it be possible to secure changes in 
the present method of training school health workers. 

True health education has remained all too long in its 
infancy but must eventually grow up. The schools can 
help the growing-up process by defining their health ob- 
jectives and demanding personnel who can put them into 
effect. With the large amount of federal aid now avail- 
able for the training of health workers through the United 
States Public Health Service, school people might ask 
why some of the money now devoted to the training of 
public health workers should not be devoted to training 
a type of individual who will go into public schools to 
develop and coordinate all of those factors which, in 
fusion, may produce health education of the highest type. 


T might be well to call the attention of the reader to the 
fact that a large group of people in the public schools 
have no chance to experience any but indirect relation- 
ships with public health services outside of the school. 
These persons make up nearly 75 per cent of the school 
population. They are self-sufficient in their living and 
are not entitled to use free nursing and medical services. 
However, large numbers of this group live on marginal 
incomes and need the understandings health education can 
bring them. 

Nurses and doctors, when trained for a school health 
program, can be used to teach the high school age child 
how to care for babies, how to use simple home nursing 
techniques, how to keep himself and his family well by 
a knowledge of nutrition, housing, and the like. 

Boys of high school age need helps in personal hygiene, 
diet selection, first-aid procedures, housing, and other 
similar problems which are known as preventive services, 
legitimate in educational health services. 

(Continued on page 508) 
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Lucky Kids - - 


They Go to the R. J. DeLano School 


By 
PATTRIC RUTH O’KEEFE 


Assistant Director of Health and Physical Education 
Kansas City, Missouri 


what school he attended. “Don’t you know? I am one of 

those lucky kids,” he replied, “I go to the R. J. DeLano 
School.” He immediately went into a sales talk which would make 
anyone want to run right out and “buy” the place. I had pre- 
viously thought how unfortunate it was to have a school named 
the R. J. DeLano School for Crippled Children (original name). 
The word “crippled” sounds depressing, but I realize that no one 
after talking to the youngsters who go to this school could think 
of them other than “the privileged children.” These children are 
limited physically, but in spirit they seem to soar to limitless 
heights. 

‘One hundred thirteen children from kindergarten age to fresh- 
men in high school are enrolled in this new, modern school. They 
vary in degrees from a child who is unable to attend to his own 
physical needs, to children who are lacking in muscular coordina- 
tion. 

“How do you get to go to this wonderful school of yours?” I 
asked one of the boys from the school. His first answer was so 
frank it surprised me. He said, “You have to be smart,” and 
then added, “A doctor and the Superintendent get to say whether 
you can, or cannot, come to this school.” He was correct in his 
answer, as any orthopedic doctor who is a member of the Jackson 
County Medical Association may recommend that a child be per- 
mitted to enroll in the DeLano School. The child must go then 
through the psychological clinic maintained by the Board of Edu- 
cation, as no child is admitted who does not have an intelligence 
quotient of seventy or above. After going through the psycholo- 
gical clinic, the final person to pass on a child’s eligibility is the 
Superintendent of Schools. 


| Saturday while downtown I asked a little crippled boy 


Diversified activities in the occupational therapy room. 
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The school of which these privileged children 
are so proud is a two-story, $300,000 structure, 
This structure has floors covered with rubberized 
tile on which even crutches will not slip. Ramps, 
which are used in the place of stairs, are at such 
a gradual incline that wheel chairs can easily be 
propelled by the pupils from one floor to another. 


The ventilation system controls both hot and _ 


cold air for each separate room. 

The departments of the DeLano School are 
physiotherapy with modern hydrotherapeutic 
and heliotherapeutic facilities, occupational ther- 
apy, and academic. 

In the physiotherapy department there are 
three full-time nurses and one part-time nurse. 
The supervisor of nurses has a certificate in 
physiotherapy, all are graduate nurses, and all 
have taken specialized work. 

The children, whom the doctors have recom- 
mended for hydrotherapeutic treatment, are 
given exercises under the supervision of a hydro- 
therapist. The white tile pool which is used for 
these treatments is eighteen by twenty-four feet. 

The occupational therapy room looks 
like a large recreation room equipped with 
the most interesting of large-sized toys. 
Looms for weaving, bicycle saws, (for 
ankle flexion or with stable pedals), hand- 
made games, and many other facilities make 
this room a popular one. Two registered 
occupational therapists aid the children 
with their selected activities. 

The Supervisor of Health in the Kansas 
City Public Schools acts as the coordinator 
of all health phases. 

The academic work is under the super- 
vision of teachers with degrees. They have 
all taken special work in guidance and in 
hygiene. 
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The children are classified the same as they are in 
regular public schools and then re-classified. The cere- 
bral palsied groups are segregated from the others. After 
experimentation, it was found that the cerebral palsied 
group needed additional relaxation and unlimited oppor- 
tunity for repetition. The children who do not need this 
unlimited repetition are confused by it and, naturally, 
profit by the segregation. This group has unusually poor 
coordination and are super-sensitive as a rule. These chil- 
dren seem happier to be with others of the same type 
limitation, because work and play can all be at a slower 
tempo. This slower tempo is conducive to greater hap- 
piness. All of the children in this school are given special 
attention in speech improvement by a specialist in this 
branch of training. 

The groups are not separated all of the time, as there 
are also recognized social advantages in being together. 
The children have school assemblies, school lunches, and 
other school activities, such as singing and play. 

The classroom instructors, with guidance from a special 
assistant of the physical education department, teach the 
children play activities suitable for their physical achieve- 
ment. 

The play program is divided into three groups: activi- 
ties for active participation, for partially active, and for 
non-active participation. The first group is capable of 
playing games such as center base, dodgeball, spud, etc. 
The partially active can participate in the throwing and 
hitting in a dodgeball game, but cannot be dodgers. This 
group enjoys games like “guard the castle,” shuffleboard, 
statue, hand tennis, etc. The non-active group is com- 
posed mostly of wheel chair and walker cases and enjoy 
games like “funny face’ and deck discs; room games 
like “hinky dinky” and “the zoo”; and table games like 
table shuffleboard, “‘irritator,” and checkers. 

Many games have to be changed to suit the physical 
ability of the players. Many of the spastic cases can play 
a ball game involving the skill of catching, if the ball 
used is large, and if the players are allowed to catch the 
balls on one or more bounces. 

The school has a large outdoor asphalt playground and 
a large recreation room. Both the playground and recre- 
ation room are marked for games. 

The teachers are cognizant of the fact these children 
tire easily and are careful to terminate the play period 
before children exceed their strength. 

In selecting 
play activities 
for the children 
of the DeLano 
School, the fol- 
lowing bases 
are used: 

1. Activities 
should keep the 
children’s ef- 
efforts from ex- 
ceeding their 
strength. 

2. They should 
eliminate to the 
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Play activities. Walkers, wheel chairs, and other aids are secured for 
school use with the definite thought of being duplicated for home use 
at a minimum cost. 


minimum the possibility of injury to the participants. 

3. They should develop skills and tastes that have 
future as well as present values. 

Walkers which assist the children in regaining the use 
of different muscle groups, or which make it possible for 
children to walk who will never have the ability to walk, 
are available. These walkers are inexpensive and can be 
duplicated for home use at a reasonable price. Wheel 
chairs and all artificial aids for transportation are secured 
for school use with a definite thought of being duplicated 
for home use at a minimum cost. 

Resting is recreation for many of these children and 

(Continued on page 514) 
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Student Assistance in a University 
Physical Education Program 


By 
HEBER A. NEWSOM 


Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education for Men 
University of California, Berkeley 


Physical Education for Men at the University of 

California is nothing novel or new, for the system is 
in operation in many colleges. Perhaps there are not many 
institutions, however, where so many student assistants 
are employed in such a variety of activities. Since there 
are over seven thousand lockers in use at the gymnasium 
and approximately four thousand students taking instruc- 
tion in activity courses, participating in intramural activi- 
ties, or engaging in some recreational exercise each day, it 
is necessary to supplement the regular staff of instructors 
with student assistants. Professor Kleeberger, Chairman 
of the Department, has now developed the system of the 
use of student assistants to the point where it is highly 
effective and decidedly beneficial to the Department. 


iE use of student assistants in the Department of 


The Teaching Staff 


The regular teaching staff consists of one professor, one 
assistant professor, an associate supervisor, one instructor, 
two assistant supervisors, three junior supervisors—all 
being employed on a full-time basis. Then there are three 
assistants who are employed part time. This listing is pre- 
sented in order that the reader may have the correct 
picture of the setup. In explaining the work of the 
student assistants, the writer often uses the word super- 
visor in referring to an instructor, professor, junior 
supervisor, or some other regular staff member under 
whose direction the student assistant is doing his work. 


Selection of Assistants 


Students selected for teaching, directing, or officiating 
of sports are chosen on the following bases: personality, 
specific skill in some activity, previous experience, avail- 
ability for hours when services are required, and profes- 
sional interest in physical education. Naturally, students 
majoring in physical education are given the preference if 
they have the ability to do the assisting since it is the 
purpose of the Department to have the major students 
attain as much skill and experience as possible while they 
are preparing to complete their requirements for degrees 
and teaching credentials. In the majority of cases stu- 
dents who are selected for this type of work have a fair 
background of experience and have also taken the methods 
courses in the activities in which they are assisting. 
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Remuneration 


Student assistants who have had but little experience 
and those who obtain work that requires no great kil] 
(life guards, towel dispensers, etc.) are paid 40 cents an 
hour. Assistants who are employed in performing clerical 
service, which demands skill and attention to detail, are 
paid 45 cents an hour when they start at such work. Those 
who are helping instruct in activities which require a cer. 
tain amount of experience and technical skill start with a 
basic pay of 50 cents an hour. After an assistant has 
completed 150 hours of service and has demonstrated that 
he is of value to the Department, his rate of pay is 
increased to 55 cents an hour, that amount being the 
maximum. 


Fields in Which Student Assistants Are Used 


Although student assistants are more extensively 
employed in some activities (basketball, officiating, swim- 
ming) than in others, the complete list of fields and sports 
wherein students are used are presented in alphabetical 
order for the convenience of the reader. 

Archery—A student who has had an extensive back- 
ground in archery teaches two or three classes of this 
activity each week. 

Bagpunching.—Since there are usually quite a few 
students who are interested in bagpunching, one who 
knows something about the technique is appointed to 
teach. 

Baseball.—A student assistant, usually a varsity player, 
acts as a director in recreational baseball and helps pro- 
mote and supervise the intramural league. 

Basketball—The popularity of this sport and the large 
enrollment in basketball activity courses make it impos- 
sible for the regular staff supervisor to handle these 
classes alone. Consequently, he makes use of several 
assistants who have a knowledge of basketball fundamen- 
tals and ability in technical skill. These student teachers 
explain and demonstrate fundamentals, correct mistakes, 
referee during scrimmage sessions, and make themselves 
generally useful. 

There are two weight basketball teams, the “130’s” and 
the “145’s,” which are supervised by one of the staff 
members of the Department of Physical Education for 
Men. The actual coaching of the teams, however, is per- 
formed by two graduate physical education major stu- 
dents who have the ability and experience to do this 
work. These coaches handle practice sessions, help plan 
the schedule, take the teams on out-of-town trips and in 
many other ways perform duties that are common to a 
full-time coach. 
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Boxing. —The regular boxing instructor uses two expe- 
rienced graduate students to help with his larger classes 
and with the varsity candidates. 

Clerical Work.—In the large locker room there are the 
Chief Clerk’s office and the equipment room. One of the 
regular staff members, in addition to his work as a teacher 
of court games, has charge of the administration of these 
two offices. It is in the Chief Clerk’s office that students 
enroll in courses, make transfers, report absences, seek 
information concerning intramural schedules, ask ques- 
tions pertaining to the program, etc. Because of the 
amount of work involved in the administration of this 
office, the Chief Clerk trains students to help handle the 
enrollment, attendance, Kardex files, posting of absences, 
recording of transfers, and other details. 

Dancing.—A course in social dancing for men is given 
in the evening at which a student with years of profes- 
sional training and experience in teaching instructs a large 
class of men who are desirous of learning how to dance. 
During the past year nearly four hundred men were 
registered in these evening dancing classes. 

Equipment-Room Clerks —Under the direction of the 
Chief Clerk, several students are employed each semester 
in the equipment room to issue lockers, check out gym 
clothes and athletic equipment, sort and arrange laundry, 
take inventory, and perform numerous other duties in 
administering to the large number of students who use the 
gymnasium facilities. 

Fencing.—The fencing instruction of elementary classes 
and the coaching of the varsity fencing team under 
the supervision of a staff member are conducted by a 
graduate student and undergraduate assistants. 

Golf——Students who wish to learn the rudiments of 
golf playing or desire to improve their game are given 
instruction by a student assistant who has a high degree 
of technical skill in this sport. 

Handball. — Several experienced or former varsity 
players give instruction to students enrolled in handball 
classes. 

Judo—-A Japanese student who is qualified by his 
knowledge of and experience in the technique of Judo is 
the teacher of this increasingly popular sport. 

Laboratory Assistants—Advanced students who have 
shown marked ability in the courses in physiological 
hygiene, anatomy, etc., are used to assist in various ways 
with the laboratory work. 

Physical Examinations.—Each semester physical exam- 
inations (the medical examinations are given at the Uni- 
versity of California Hospital) are administered by the 
Department to new students. Student assistants are 
employed to act as guides and to record weight, lung 
pressure, height, etc. 

Recreational Shop.— The Department has a well- 
equipped workshop where students may engage in various 
types of handicrafts. They have the advantage of expert 
instruction from two student assistants who have had 
training in woodwork, metal craft, leather tooling, etc. 

Refereeing. — The extensive intramural programs in 
basketball, touch football, tackle football, volleyball, and 
softball necessitate the use of many students as referees 
and umpires. The physical education majors are required 
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to take a methods course in officiating and they officiate 
at these various intramural contests as a part of their 
laboratory work. Those students who show marked effi- 
ciency are used as paid assistants. 

Swimming.—In handling this popular activity at the 
University of California, the staff member in charge of 
swimming needs the services of several student assistants 
who have taken the course on the teaching of swimming 
and who show aptitude for teaching. 

Swimming Pool Clerks.—At the entrance to the swim- 
ming pools is an equipment room where student assistants 
are employed to issue swimming trunks, check on the 
number of individuals using the pools, see that rules of 
health and cleanliness are observed, and perform other 
duties that are necessary in connection with the proper 
administration of the pools. 

Tennis —About two hundred and fifty students take 
tennis instruction each semester, so the two regular staff 
supervisors who have charge of tennis make use of four 
student assistants in the teaching of the classes. 

Weight Lifting —This activity has become quite popu- 
lar and the classes in weight lifting always have a maxi- 
mum enrollment. A student who has engaged in this type 
of exercise for several years and who understands the 
problems and technique of lifting weights is the instructor 
for these groups, this instructor being under the super- 
vision of a full-time member of the staff. 


Assistants Used During the Semester 
and Total Remuneration 

Wrestling —Just as in the case of boxing, the regular 
supervision of wrestling requires some experienced stu- 
dent assistants in connection with class instruction. 

Below is a tabulation of the number of students who 
worked as assistants in the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for men at the University of California during the 
spring and fall semesters in 1939. An average of sixty- 
seven assistants earned $6,823 from January, 1939, 
through December, 1939. (The figures for earnings are 
given in “round” numbers.) 


Activities Number of Activities Students 
Swimming pool clerks .... 6 12 
Weight lifting ........... 1 4 
1 Janitorial work .......... 2 
Month Earnings Month Earnings 
| August $537 
653 September... 852 


Total $6,823 


(Continued on page 507) 
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AY MUST unfortunately be so, the 


James ranks of our truly pioneer leaders 
Huff are rapidly thinning. One more such 
McCurdy leader has passed away. Word has been 


received that Dr. James Huff McCurdy, 
endeared to our profession and our Association, died on 
September fourth. 

For twenty-four years—1906 to 1930—Dr. McCurdy 
served as Executive-Secretary of the American Physical 
Education Association while carrying at the same time 
his regular teaching and administrative duties at Spring- 
field College. He also edited the American Physical Edu- 
cation Review in which capacity he was assisted by Mrs. 
McCurdy who held the title of Assistant Editor. He re- 
tired from teaching a few years ago and since then has 
devoted himself to research. 

In the teaching field, Dr. McCurdy made his main 
contributions to the physiology of exercise and to the 
training of physical education teachers. He wrote ex- 
tensively in his chosen field. The excellence of his work 
in teacher-training is shown by the high standing that 
Springfield graduates hold in this country and abroad. 
Dr. McCurdy’s other professional activities were many 
and will be reviewed later in the report that the Necrol- 
ogy Committee of the Association will prepare. 

It is of moment here to pay tribute to Dr. McCurdy’s 
place in our Association and to the service he has ren- 
dered to it. At the time he took over the Secretaryship, 
the Association was not yet securely organized and he 
was instrumental in greatly extending its membership 
and influence as well as in enlarging the scope of its 
publications. That the Association was truly grateful for 
this work was shown in the warm tribute paid him by 
the Council on the occasion of kis retirement. Since then 
he was made an Honorary Life Member and given other 
honorary tributes on various occasions. 

Dr. McCurdy was generous in spirit and was com- 
pletely unselfish in his devotion to Association progress. 
It was always a pleasure to work with one so friendly, 
so sternly honest, so professionally thoughtful. 
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Dr. McCurdy will be remembered as a scholar, a sip. 
cere friend to those who knew him, and a vigorous, fight. 
ing crusader in the cause of physical education, He 
belonged to that group of distinguished early Easter 
leaders who, trained in medicine, devoted their lives to 
giving physical education a scientific status. These men 
will never be replaced, for they had a charm, a dignity 
a warmth, a zeal, distinctively their own. They belonged 
to a day that has passed, it is true; but in physicg 
education they have a place for all time. 

As we write this tribute to a great physical education 
leader we can sincerely say that it was a privilege tg 
have known him. We shall miss Dr. McCurdy in many 
ways but we shall always be conscious of his leadership 
as our profession continues to carry on its work, 


RECENT communication from the 


A College College Physical Education Associ. 
Preparedness ation contains in brief and effective 
Program form a platform for action by college 


physical education departments during 
the present national emergency. The point is first made 
that the President of the United States has stated that 
college students should be encouraged to continue their 
education. Then follows a caution that the gains of 
physical education must be retained while meeting the 
inevitable demands for some form of military drill. The 
main part of the report is devoted to practical sugges. 
tions that may be utilized in the preparedness program. 
These are of general interest and so are reprinted here 
in full. 


1. Keep a close check upon the health of the student 
throughout his college career and devote greater effort toward 
follow-up procedures. and the removal of physical defects 
which might render the student unfit for military service. 

2. Work toward securing a four-year physical education 
requirement for all college men and institute a program of 
vigorous games and exercises designed to condition students 
for the rigors of military service. (It is reported that the 
University of North Carolina is requiring a four-year pro- 
gram this fall. Other colleges are considering such action.) 
Teach a variety of recreative skills in activities usually 
available in military camps in order that life during the period 
of service may be more tolerable. 

3. Teach and cause to be practiced an abundance of first 
aid, personal and community hygiene, and other health activi- 
ties designed to be of value under condition of war. 

4. Educate leaders in the organization and conduct of 
recreational activities and vigorous games and sports suitable 
for men in military camps. 

5. Educate selected students in the use of various kinds of 
cardiovascular tests and other measures of physical condi- 
tion in case the War Department adopts something of this 
nature in selecting men of military service. 

6. Do more than ever in teaching and causing to be prac- 
ticed the principles of democracy and insist upon a proper 
attitude toward the benefits of a democratic and benevolent 
government such as ours. 


Following the listing of these practical aids, the report 
makes the timely comment, “If we could carry out the 
above suggestions in our colleges we would be preparing 
the students not only for more effective war service but 
also for a fuller and richer life in times of peace.” 
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Defending American Democracy 


A Statement of the Educational Policies 

Commission of the National Education 

Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators 


bow schools and school systems that adopt the 
policy enunciated by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission under the title Education and the Defense 
of American Democracy assume a heavy responsibility 
for leadership in the present emergency. The key to 
this responsibility for leadership may be found in the 
second paragraph of the document, which includes the 
statement “ ... in the defense of American democracy 
our system of education must play a central role.” 
The role in which the school is cast in this crisis 
is not merely passive acceptance of a pronouncement, 
but positive action executed vigorously and with dis- 
patch. The following definite steps are suggested. 


Secure the appointment of a Commit- 


 —— tee on Education and the Defense of 
th . American Democracy by methods 
Committee best adapted to the local situation. 


Smaller committees are usually more 
effective. The most influential lay organizations, as 
well as the board of education, school officers, and 
teachers should be represented. The general objective 
of this Committee will be to engage all local educa- 
tive and public opinion forming agencies in a unified 
program, particularly as that program relates to im- 
proving the understanding of and quickening faith in 
the ideals upon which free self-government in Amer- 
ica rests. This Committee may also cooperate with 
the National Advisory Defense Commission and the 
agencies created for the states and communities. 


The larger the number of persons 


Forums who participate in discussing and 
and planning the program of education 


Panels and the defense of American de- 


mocracy, the more effective the pro- 
gram will be. Organize discussion groups of the 
various types, placing competent leaders in charge. 
A committee on forums and panels may be appointed. 
Invite newspapers to cover forum meetings. 


A committee appointed by the ap- 


anon propriate school authorities may re- 
— = vitalize the program of citizenship 
Gefonee teaching in the school system. If 


“the present generation must rise to 
the intellectual and moral stature of the men and 
women who founded the Republic,” there is much 
work to do. The publications of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission, especially The Unique Function of 
Education in American Democracy and the forthcom- 
ing study entitled Learning the Ways of Democracy, 


will be found very helpful, especially for classroom 
study but also for homerooms and school assemblies. 


A committee on newspaper coop- 
eration may bring together editors to 
discuss active participation of the 
press in giving to the public informa- 
tion needed for sound decisions re- 
garding national policy. Editorials, cartoons, and 
special columns may continuously advance the whole 
program of re-dedicating the people to democracy. 


Newspaper 
Cooperation 


Where local broadcasting facilities 
are available, good use of them may 
be made through the dramatization of 
the American struggle for independ- 
ence and_  self-determination and 
through the presentation of speakers on suitable sub- 
jects. Dramatic talent and speakers should be se- 
lected locally if possible. A committee on radio 
cooperation may be appointed. Appropriate dramatic 
scripts may be obtained from the Educational Policies 
Commission and the Radio Script Division of the 
United States Office of Education. 


Plans for cooperation on a nation- 


Radio 
Cooperation 


Cooperation wide scale will be made by the Edu- 
With Local cational Policies Commission with 
Organizations many national organizations. The 


execution of these plans in the states 
and counties and cities must rest, of course, with local 
branches of these organizations in cooperation with 
the local schools. Among organizations with which 
schools will cooperate in many communities are serv- 
ice clubs, churches, parent-teacher associations, fra- 
ternal groups, labor organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, and patriotic and civic organizations. 

The topic for the twentieth annual 
American observance of American Education 
Education Week is “Education for the Com- 
Week mon Defense.” The celebration will 

be November 10-16. The American 
Education Week booklet, “Education for the Com- 
mon Defense,” may be obtained for 25 cents from. the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. In this publication the other 
printed helps available are listed and suggestions made 
for effective observance of the occasion. A Committee 
on American Education Week may be created at once 
to mobilize the resources of the entire community. 

The Commission suggests the help- 


ge a fulness of frequent reports from the 
tional Policies school systems cooperating in this 
Commission nation-wide program of education 


and the defense of American democ- 
racy. Effective procedures developed in particular 
communities will be shared with others through news- 
letters and in other ways. Confidently the Commission 
closes its call for unity of aim with the statement 
that “the schools of America are ready and determined 
to do their part.” 
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“Military Drill in the Public Schools” 


Epitor’s Note: At the suggestion of Dr. 
Hiram Jones, President of the National Asso- 
ciation, the following statement from the 
October, 1916, American Physical Education 
Review is reprinted here for the benefit of 
JourRNAL readers. It is interesting from the 
historical point of view 2s well as deserving of 
republication because of its merit. 


The American Physical Education Association, at its 
Twenty-third Annual Convention, held at Cincinnati, April 
19 to 22, 1916, at which “Preparedness” was the leading 
topic of discussion, passed the following resolutions: 

1. That, as Dr. Dudley A. Sargent pointed out to the Spe- 
cial State Board of Military Preparedness of Massachusetts, 
the fundamental requirements of modern war, as regards 
men and women of a belligerent country, are: 

a) Health and vigor of its people, and the knowledge of 
how to maintain these under both favorable and adverse 
circumstances. 

b) Mental acumen and bodily and mental control under 
trying circumstances. 

c) A courageous and generous spirit that will fight for 
what it believes right. 

2. That we, as a people, do not come near fulfilling these 
conditions because: 

a) Most children of our public schools are not trained 
and developed physically as they should be, while many of 
the more favorably situated are given the benefit of special 
instruction in physical education. 

b) Mental acumen as regards physical activities is not 
developed as it should be for lack of the opportunity for its 
expression. 

c) The moral qualities of courage, cooperation, and self- 
sacrifice and the fighting spirit, in its broadest and best sense, 
are not developed as they should be, for lack of wholesome 
and properly directed means for their expression except again 
in the case of the favored few. 

3. That military drill in the public schools does not develop 
the necessary qualities in youth which prepare a nation for 
the struggles of war, to say nothing of those of peace, be- 
cause: 

a) It is not only limited in its activities, but actually harm- 
ful in its effects on boys less than eighteen or twenty years 
of age, as has been so clearly demonstrated by Sir William 
Aitkin of the Army Medical School of England. 

b) It cannot teach boys the real art of war, since they 
are too young to handle the real weapons and undergo the 
rigors of adequate instruction. 

c) It fosters a false sense of patriotism which does not 
appreciate the seriousness of war or the glories of peace. 

d) Constant drill in a hall or on an athletic field is arti- 
ficial, monotonous, and wearisome, tending to produce an 
aversion for military training instead of an interest in the 
real problems of a soldier. 

4. That a rational system of physical training consisting of 
exercises and games adapted to the age, sex, and capacity 
of the growing boys and girl, as well as instruction in hygiene, 
sanitation, and first aid, is of the greatest value in preparing 
the youth of the country for the struggles of war and of 
peace, because: 

a) Physical training in the public schools would be train- 
ing at the formative and most critical period of life, just 


when it is most needed and able to produce the best and 
most lasting results. 

b) The countries whose armies in the present European 
War are best prepared, whose soldiers show the greatey 
endurance and recuperative powers, do not have military 
drill in their public schools. : 

5. That to the individual, be he civilian or soldier, military 
drill is less important than physical, mental, and moral pre. 
paredness, because: 

a) Physical health is the foundation of all education, 

b) Good health is a prerequisite for any vocation. 

c) Robust health and organic vigor are the primary fe. 
quirements of every soldier. 

d) A young man, who from childhood on, has received 
the benefits of systematic physical training developing vigor 
and agility, courage, self-reliance, self-control, and self-conf. 
dence in meeting the ordinary demands of ordinary times 
will, in the hour of need, be a better soldier than the wal 
trained clerk or merchant who, on the spur of the moment, 
no matter how patriotic his motive, decides to undergo a few 
weeks’ military drill at a training camp for soldiers. 

6. That the teaching of patriotism in the public schools can 
best be accomplished through the medium of lectures dealing 
with heroes, institutions, and traditions of our national life. 

7. That industrial preparedness is as important to the 
success of a warring nation as is military drill, because: 

a) Those serving as soldiers are always few in proportion 
to the many necessarily engaged in the agricultural, mining, 
manufacturing, and professional pursuits behind the lines. 

b) Military drill serves only the actual needs of compara- 
tively few. 

c) An army, be it every so efficient, needs well-organized 
industries to supply the implements of war, ammunition, 
clothes, food, and the many other necessities of the soldier. 

8. That we commend the physical activities suitable to 
youth as employed in the Swiss and the Wyoming plans, as 
practiced by the Boy Scouts and Campfire organizations. in 
so far as they emphasize athletic and group games, physical 
training and outdoor activities, but that we strongly disap- 
prove of the military aspect as represented by the manual of 
arms and the cadet uniforms. 

9. That instead of advocating military drill in the public 
schools, we urge the adoption of state laws requiring a broad 
and flexible schedule of physical training demanding as a 
minimum, five periods a week (i.e., one period daily) in the 
elementary grades and three double periods per week in high 
and secondary schools. In the past, public school officials 
have not allowed sufficient time to demonstrate the beneficial 
results of proper physical training. 

We wish to call attention to the fact that at the two great- 
est military institutions in this country, the military academy 
at West Point and the naval academy at Annapolis, the stu- 
dents, our future officers, are given a thorough course in 
physical training in order to bring about a more harmonious 
development than is possible through military drill. 

Is it not significant that after the thorough investigation 
made by the “Special State Board of Military Preparedness 
in Massachusetts,” a board eager to accomplish most for pre- 
paredness, their decision was against the introduction of 
military drill in the schools and in favor of granting more 
time for physical training? 

10. That copies of these resolutions be sent to members of 
Congress; to state legislators, superintendents of schools, to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and the Associated Press. 
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The Teacher's Part in Treating 


Behavior Disorders 


behavior disorders among school children, as in many 

other fields, we are constantly seeking for some 
formula by which we may divide the responsibilities in- 
volved so that each of us may know definitely and finally 
what is his job and what is somebody else’s job. It 
would be pleasant to have the confines of one’s responsi- 
bility clearly indicated. The arrangement of topics for 
this afternoon’s conference implies such a quest for effec- 
tive and satisfying division of labor. 

This attempt to simplify any complex task by clear-cut 
allocation of responsibility among the several agents in- 
volved has its roots in the process of generalization pecu- 
liar to human beings and held by them as most precious. 
In the highly specialized division of labor characteristic 
of modern manufacturing methods, we find, perhaps, the 
outstanding example of specialized effort. But if you will 
examine your own experience, you will find, I think, that 
wherever two or more human beings undertake a task 
together, there is a tendency toward the organization of 
that task into a series of separate sub-tasks and a division 
of responsibility for these sub-tasks among the several 
individuals involved. This happens when two people work 
in the garden together, or write a book together, or carry 
on a political campaign, or cook a meal. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in dealing with be- 
havior disorders among children we tend to follow this 
fundamental human pattern of cooperation. But, un- 
fortunately, dealing with an organism such as a child 
introduces factors which are not present when we manipu- 
late materials like soil, and wood, and water, and metals, 
and fabrics. The assembly of an automobile and the 
building of a human personality present superficial 
analogies. But there is a fundamental difference in the 
process. This fundamental difference arises from the fact 
that the parts of an automobile may be manufactured 
separately, set into the assembly line at appropriate spots, 
to emerge as a complete and shiny product ready for dis- 
posal on the deferred payment plan. In the case of a 
personality, on the other hand, growth takes place 
through time by the constant interplay of forces within 
the organism itself, and any modification which affects 
physical, or mental, or social development has immediate 
and lasting repercussions in the other aspects of growth. 


ic is no doubt that in the field of treatment of 


Pfs in the practice of guiding an individual’s develop- 
ment, it is not possible to make a clear-cut division of 
responsibility among the several agents involved. It is 


A paper presented before the Mental Hygiene Section of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R., April 193°, San Francisco. 
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HERBERT R. STOLZ, M.D. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Oakland, California 


not possible to say this function is the exclusive duty of 
the home, or this is the exclusive domain of the teacher, 
or this is the peculiar field of action of the physician, 
and let it go at that. In dealing with the behavior dis- 
orders of a pupil, effective cooperation among these sev- 
eral agents follows a much more complex pattern. There 
must be spheres of dominance, but these spheres over- 
lap and each agent must, as far as possible, see the whole 
child as well as the special feature with which he is 
dealing. 

Perhaps I can make this clearer by analogy with an 
organic process with which we all are familiar. As you 
know, our visual perception is so organized that we can 
focus for acute vision upon some very small portion of 
the field before us and at the same time be aware of 
what is going on in a much larger area. We see a thing 
in its setting, and through our nervous system we synthe- 
size an impression which includes both the field of central 
vision and the field of peripheral vision. When we drive 
an automobile down a crowded street we usually focus 
our central vision straight ahead at the car preceding us 
or on the pedestrians crossing an intersection. Through 
our peripheral vision we are aware of the cars parked on 
either side, of careless pedestrians or children who emerge 
from between these cars, of the space in which we must 
manipulate the machine, and of hundreds of other things 
which our visual apparatus brings together to give us an 
integrated picture of the situation. I am sure that without 
my laboring the point further, you will see what I mean 
when I insist that each person who deals with a child or 
with his behavior disorders must deal with the situation 
in its entirety, even though his specific responsibility is 
centered upon a small, specific portion of the total situa- 
tion. 


OMING back to our problem of what is the teacher’s 
part in the treatment of behavior disorders, you can 
readily see that the area in which a teacher can and 
should assume primary responsibility varies with each 
child and with each situation. It depends upon the na- 
ture of the behavior disorder. If the difficulty is prim- 
arily one of poor social relations in the classroom, no one 
but the teacher can assume the primary role. If, on the 
other hand, the behavior disorder is manifested by a 
nervous tic which persists in school and out of school, it 
is obvious that diagnosis and treatment must involve 
other agents of guidance. 
Not only is the kind of behavior disorder to be con- 
sidered, but also the matter of its duration. Brief fluctua- 
(Continued on page 512) 
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Archery in the Physical Education 


Program 
By 


MRS. MYRTLE K. MILLER 


New York City; 
Director, Teela-Wooket Archery Camp, 
Roxbury, Vermont 


O LONG as the new moon returns in heaven a bent, 
beautiful bow, so long will the fascination of 
archery keep hold of the hearts of men.” Maurice 

Thompson, the father of archery in this country, was 
right when he wrote these words about his 

favorite pastime. At no other 

time in history has 


The “line-¥P this fasci- 

nation of archery had 
quite such a hold on the hearts of young men and women 
of high school and college age as it does today. It is all 
important, therefore, that we present the subject in such 
a way that this widespread enthusiasm may lead to the 
development of life-long archers. 

To suggest the possibilities of giving archery an im- 
portant place in the physical education program let us 
consider the following questions: 

What are the main requisites for the archery in- 
structor? 


How can archery be presented in the physical edu, 
tion program? 

How great is the carry-over value of archery? 

The instructor should have adequate knowledge of the 
subject, especially with reference to sound shooting 
technique, proper selection of equipment, and a know. 
edge of the wealth of interest-stimulating activities the 
sport has to offer to those who participate in it. 

The teaching of fundamental 
technique is of utmost 
importance 
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ing satisfactory results. 
The outline which is given below 

describes briefly the technique of shooting 
used and taught by Russ Hoogerhyde, who has been 
national archery champion five times. 


The Technique of Shooting 


The technique of archery is based upon the seven 
steps in shooting: the stance, the nocking, the draw, the 
anchor, the aim, the release or loose, and the follow 
through or afterhold. These seven steps evolve from 
three main steps, the draw, the aim, and the release. 

The main points to be considered in each of the seven J 
steps of shooting are as follows: 

1. The Stance——Stand with feet apart, straddling theg 
shooting line with the weight equally on both feet, the : 
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left side toward the target. (All directions will be given 
for right-handed individuals. For left-handed individuals 
simply reverse right and left.) 

2. Nocking the Arrow.—Holding the bow at the grip 
with the left hand, put the arrow on the left side of 
the bow, placing the nock on the string so that the arrow 
is perpendicular to the string with the cock feather (odd 
colored) away from the bow. The arrow should cross the 
bow immediately above the bow grip. 

3. The Draw—The draw is a push-and-pull action 
which is actually a spreading between the shoulders, 
bringing the upper arm and shoulder muscles into play. 
In preparation for the draw we must consider the fol- 
lowing: 

a) Left hand position on the. bow: The left wrist is 
placed behind the bow, allowing the bow to rest in the 
heel of the hand (between the thenar eminences). The 
fore-finger and thumb are placed around the top of the 
bow grip, so that the knuckle makes a natural arrow rest 
on the left side of the bow. The bow is held loosely with- 
out gripping. 

b) Left arm position (most important to avoid in- 
jury to left arm): The left arm is extended toward the 
target with a slight bend at the elbow joint, in a position 
such that if the flexion were continued, the arm would 
swing in toward the body. (Arm injuries occur because 
the elbow joint is rotated inward instead of outward.) 

c) Right hand position on the bow string: Place the 
first, second, and third fingers on the bow string, with 
the nock of the arrow between the first and second fin- 
gers. The string lies across the fingers between the 
first joint and the tips of the fingers, preferably nearer 
the first joint. The three finger tips should be even so 
that the string leaves all three fingers at the same time 
on the release. Only the end joints of the fingers are 
bent, making almost a straight line from the first joints 
of the fingers through the wrist to the elbow. 

d) The actual draw: Extending the left arm toward 
the target, draw the right hand back to the jaw bone, 
allowing the right elbow to ride straight back at shoul- 
der level. The upper arm and shoulder muscles should 
do the work. No pulling is done with the fingers; they 
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merely act as hooks on the string. (Pulling with the 
fingers or squeezing the arrow between the first and sec- 
ond fingers will cause the arrow to fall off the hand.) 
Assuming that the arrows are the correct length for 
the individual, the arrow should be drawn back until 
the pile, or point, rests on top of the hand. 

4. The Anchor.—Bring the forefinger under or along 
the jaw bone, with the string touching the tip of the 
nose and center of the chin. The thumb lies relaxed 
and useless against the side of the neck. The purpose 
of the arichor is to“bring the nock of the arrow to the 
same spot on every shot. Therefore it is important to 
have the anchor firm and exactly the same on every shot. 
Having the string touch the nose and center of the chin 
helps to keep the anchor consistent. 

5. The Aim or Hold—Great care must be exercised 
in presenting aiming to the student because the average 
beginner does not understand.the use of point-of-aim 
(indirect aim) whereby the artow point at close ranges 
is actually aligned with a spot on the ground below the 
target. The definite spot at which the arrow is aimed 
is called the point of aim. The location of the point of 
aim depends upon the distance of the anchor point below 
the eye, which varies among individuals. Hence each 
individual must determine the exact location of the point 
of aim by trial and error. Naturally, this will vary with 
different distances. The point of aim approaches the 
target as the shooting distance increases; at the longer 
ranges it will be on or above the target with a light bow. 

By referring to the step of drawing we find that while 
holding the nock of the arrow at anchor position the 
point of the arrow is brought into line with the estab- 
lished point of aim. The aiming is done with the right 
eye, looking to the right of the string over the point 
of the arrow (which is on the left of the bow). Thus the 
line of vision is to the right of the string and the left of 
the bow, or between the string and the bow. Now, by 
moving the left arm up or down the arrow is seen directly 
on the point of aim (see drawing on the next page). 

In aiming it is necessary to hold the position long 
enough to be sure the muscles are steadied and the 
point of the arrow is definitely on the point of aim. While 
holding on the point of aim a second or more before re- 
leasing, it is necessary to continue the pulling action to 
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Archery at Skidmore College Camp. 


make certain that the arrow stays at full draw until the 
instant of release. 

6. The Release—tThe release is made by completely 
relaxing the fingers of the right hand so that the string 
slips from them, thus sending the arrow on its way. Be- 
cause of the pulling action before the release, the right 
hand will automatically move back along the side of the 
neck when that tension is released. It is unnecessary and 
inadvisable to straighten the fingers or to pluck the string 


in the release. If the fingers are relaxed completely, 
they can no longer keep the string back and the arrow 
will be released in the smoothest possible manner. In the 
loose, the left hand should be relaxed to allow the bow 
to do the shooting without interference from the archer. 
Grabbing or gripping the bow tightly in the release will 
deflect the arrow from a straight course. 

7. The Follow Through or Afterhold—At the comple- 
tion of the release hold the position assumed until after 
the arrow reaches its destination. This completes the 
shot and allows an opportunity to analyze the execution 
of the shot. 


The Selection of Equipment 


Selection of proper equipment is of utmost impor- 
tance in developing and maintaining interest in archery 
in the schools. It is of vital importance to have the bow 
and arrows “fit” the archer and his specific needs. Jt is 
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necessary that the student use an armguard to protec 
his lejt forearm. The three fingers of the right hand muy 
be protected with a smooth leather (preferably cordo, 
van) finger tab or shooting glove to prevent soreness 
or injury to the fingers. 

The bow must have a drawing weight suited to the 
individual using it. It must be neither too heavy no, 
too light for his muscular power and it should not be tog 
short nor too long for his height. A very long bow used 
by an individual with a short draw (drawing a shor 
arrow) will not have sufficient cast to send the arroy 
to the target in a way that will give pleasure to the 
one shooting it. In order to have the arrow reach the 
target with such a bow it must be aimed so far aboye 
the target that definite aiming and accurate shooting jg 
impossible. 

A very short bow used by one drawing a long arrow 
is apt to break because of being over-drawn. Serious 
accidents can result from broken bows. To break one 
is anything but a pleasant experience. 

A bow too heavy will make it impossible to assume 
correct position and will encourage a forward left shoul- 
der and other peculiarities of position detrimental to good 
shooting form and good posture. 

An arrow too short for an individual’s draw will neces- 
sitate too much flexion in the left arm and thus produce 
a cramped position. There is also the danger of over- 
drawing and breaking an arrow that is too short for 
the individual. Serious accidents can result this way, 
An arrow that is too long makes accurate aiming im- 
possible. With such an arrow the length of the draw 
cannot be consistent and hence the pressure or power 
behind each arrow will be different. This will cause the 
length of the flight to vary and make good scoring impos- 
sible. Too long an arrow also encourages too much 
extension of the left arm, which causes the string to 
injure that arm at the elbow joint when the string is 
released. (This is a very common occurrence and leads 
to discouragement. It can and should be avoided.) 

Arrows should be reasonably well matched in spine 
(stiffness) and weight so that they will shoot smoothly 


Bloomfield, New Jersey, High School archery team. 
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from the bow and lend consistency to scores. Suitable 
and attractive equipment will aid in developing an es- 
thetic interest in the sport as well as add to the pleasure 
of improvement in shooting. 


Archery in the Physical Education Program 


Archery may be included in the school program either 
as a physical education class subject or as an extra- 
curricular activity. If the program permits time for 
archery only as a class subject, the following suggestions 
may be followed: 


Lesson 1. Brief lecture and demonstration, including de- 
scription of equipment used, the seven steps of shooting. 
safety in archery practice, and the broad possibilities of fun 
in archery. Have the class go through mimetics of the 
seven steps of shooting technique. 

Lesson 2. Review the mimetics of shooting technique. 

Have the class actually shoot if possible. If there is not suf- 
ficient tackle for all to shoot at one time, use the ‘buddy 
system,” working in pairs. 
“Lesson 3. Explain the point of aim more in detail. Stress 
the importance of correct placement of the point of aim. 
Practice shooting at blank targets or back stops if possible. 
Emphasize the importance of grouping arrows. 

Lesson 4. Take time out here to teach stringing and un- 
stringing the bow. This is not interesting to a beginner, 
therefore the bows should be strung for the beginner in the 
first few lessons to avoid the possibility of his losing interest 
at the beginning. Continue to stress good form. 

Lesson 5. When definite points of aim are found at short 
range (15 or 20 yards), teach how to mark a range stick to 
record the point of aim. 

Lesson 6. Introduce scoring at close range. Have students 
keep their own score sheets after the scores are recorded. 
Always stress good form, giving individual coaching through- 


out. 


Nocking the arrow. 


Lesson 7. Continue shooting and scoring at close range. 

Lesson 8. Increase shooting range by ten yards. Mark 
range sticks for this new distance after correct point of aim 
has been established by practice. 

Lesson 9. Shoot and score at longer range. 

Lesson 10. Shoot a novelty round for relaxation and fun. 
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Russ Hoogerhyde with a “sub-junior” class. 


Eventually classes should be shooting official rounds. 
The Columbia Round is fine for school use. This consists 
of shooting 24 arrows at 50, 40, and 30 yards. Most class 
periods are too short, however, to allow time for a Colum- 
bia Round. An improvised school round may be used, 
made up to fit the situation. 


Archery in the Corrective Program 

In the corrective physical education program archery 
fills a long felt need. By applying equipment which 
suits the individual’s needs (such as light bows of from 
15 to 20 pounds) we are able to give an interesting 
sports activity to those physically handicapped students 
who are not permitted to indulge in sports too strenuous 
for them. The good that the sport of archery can do the 
morale of those who must limit their physical activity is 
immeasurable. 

Care should be taken to have archery presented in the 
corrective program as a Sport, just as it is in the regular 
program, mot as a corrective exercise. In the corrective 
classes the above outline may be used with special em- 
phasis on use of light bows. 


Archery in the Intramural Sports Program 

If the physical education program permits only enough 
time for archery as an extracurricular activity, it may 
be developed either as an intramural sport or as a club 
activity or both. In developing it as an intramural sport, 
follow somewhat the same plan as outlined above until 
the students have learned to shoot; then a series of intra- 
mural tournaments can be conducted throughout with 
competition between session rooms, sororities, fraterni- 
ties, etc. Some of the tournaments should include arch- 
ery activities of a less formal nature, like novelty shoots 
originated by the students themselves. 


The Archery Club 


The archery club may be developed to fit the needs of 
the situation. If the physical education program does 
not allow time for archery as a class activity or as an 

(Continued on page 516) 
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Six-Hockey for the Small School 


By 
MISS MAURIE TAYLOR 


Instructor in Physical Education 
McHenry Community High School 
McHenry, Illinois 


E ARE sometimes forced to learn that neces- 

sity is often the mother of some very satisfac- 

tory invention! We discovered this happy fact 
recently in our high school, when what appeared to be a 
very unfortunate situation turned into a blessing in dis- 
guise. 

In order to install some new. playground equipment 
on our school ground, we were forced to cut our. girls’ 
athletic field almost in half. This, of course, threatened 
to handicap our program of field hockey beyond repair. 
What actually happened, however, was that, forced to 
adapt ourselves to the limited facilities, we accidentally 
developed a new game which was far more satisfactory 
for our whole situation, and which has aroused more 
enthusiasm for hockey than we had ever had before. 

It has been my observation that many of the smaller 
schools have had difficulty in developing an enthusiastic 
fall program for girls. Frequently, they fall back on 
volleyball, or the early introduction of basketball, and 
are forced to depend entirely on these two sports. There 
are many good and sufficient reasons for this. Very 
often the school provides only one large athletic field 
which must be used for both boys and girls. In the fall, 
this field is pretty generally being used for football. Or 
perhaps the school may have a separate field for the 
girls, but, through financial limitations, is unable to af- 
ford necessary equipment. Therefore the girls must rely 
on old stand-bys for which the gym can be used freely 
during the fall, and which require very little equipment. 

Hockey, however, is one of the most ideal fall sports 
for girls. It allows them to enjoy the outdoors much 
longer, and it relieves the monotony of more common 


‘school-year sports. It was for this reason that even 


under pressure we were loath to discontinue our hockey 
program. So we decided to try to adapt it to our smaller 
playing space. 

Strangely enough, we did not develop six-hockey in 
conscious keeping with the vogue for six-man games 
which seems to be sweeping the country. At first, we 
attempted to continue to play the regular game on the 
shortened field. It was highly unsatisfactory! The play- 
ers were crowded, and the fieid was hopelessly out of 
proportion. Then we tried cutting off the wings. Still 
the game séemed handicapped by a crowded field. One 
by one, we attempted and rejected different changes in 
the game, until by a process of trial and error, we began 
to get what we wanted. Finally, after an evolution period 
of nearly three years, we developed six-hockey, which 


is now firmly entrenched in our program, and has proved 
immensely popular with the students. 


IX-HOCKEY is played on a field 50 yards long by 
30 yards wide. This field is divided at the center by 
the center line, and is further divided in each half by an. 
other line, parallel to the goal lines and 15 yards from 
them. There are no wings or alleys. The striking circle 
is determined by a line 4 yards long, 10 yards from the 
goal line and parallel to it, extended by semi-circles to 
meet the goal lines at points 10 yards from the goal posts 
on either side. (‘“Corners” are taken from the interser. 
tion of the sidelines with the endlines, i.e., the actual 
corner of the field. Penalty “corners” are taken from a 
point not less than 6 yards from the nearest goal post.) 
The goals are the same size as those in regular field 
hockey. (See Fig. I.) 

The team consists of six players: the right forward, 
center forward, left forward, right back, left back, and 
goalkeeper. The relative duties of these players remain 
almost the same as in field hockey, except that the play- 
ing space of each player is restricted more carefully. The 
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Fig. 1. Dimensions of six-hockey field. 


forwards may not approach nearer to their own goal than 
their own 15-yard line, and the backs may not go nearer 
their opponents’ goal than the opponents’ 15-yard line. 
This division limits the play of the forwards almost en- 
tirely to attack, and that of the backs almost entirely to 
defense. Such stipulations might not necessarily have to 
be observed, but we find that they aid considerably in 
“spacing” the play, as well as encouraging passing and 
team-play, and also simplify the player’s own conception 
of her particular duties in play. (See Fig. IT.) 

The problem of changes in “marking” is solved by 
replacing specific “marking” with a very simple form of 
zone defense, in which each back is responsible roughly 
for her own side of the field. This, too, serves to en- 
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Fig. Il. The starting line-up. 


courage passing and dodging on the part of the forwards 
and forces the back to learn carefully the techniques of 
tackling, lunging, etc. 

There are, of course, some changes in certain game 
situations, but these are comparatively simple to teach 
and to learn. The points from which the “corner” and 
“penalty corner” are taken have already been described 
in connection with the marking of the field. These are 
otherwise taken in the regular way, except that it is stip- 
ulated that the hit shall always be taken by the back 
on whose side the ball went over the end line, and that 
she may not again play the ball until she has returned 
to her position beyond the defenders’ 15-yard line. This, 
of course, is in accordance with the designated zones of 
play. In case she does play the ball before crossing the 
15-yard line, a free hit is awarded to the defense on the 
spot where she played the ball. (See Fig. III.) 

The penalty bully and all other bullies are taken as 
in regular hockey, except, of course, that the 15-yard 
line is substituted for the 25-yard line. 

All fouls and violations remain the same as those cov- 
ered in the rules of field hockey, and the penalties are 
also the same. However, it is further stated that three 
fouls involving dangerous play, (i.e. “sticks,” undercut- 
ting, obstruction, or personal handling of opponents) or 
four fouls of any sort shall disqualify the player from 
further participation in the game. This rule was intro- 
duced originally to provide for any additional fouling 
which might result from faster play, but seems to have 
been an unnecessary precaution from that standpoint. 
We have observed no additional tendency to fouling in 


Fig. Ill. The line-up for corner. 
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six-hockey. However, we retained the rule because it 
serves to discourage reckless play, particularly with be- 
ginning players. 

The time of the game is divided into 4 quarters of 10 
minutes each. There is a 2-minute rest period after the 
first and third quarters and a 5-minute rest period be- 
tween halves. This division into quarters was adopted 
because the smaller field and fewer players seem to speed 
up the play of the individual players, so that the quar- 
ter-time rest period is, if not necessary, at least helpful. 
These periods also serve to give the players additional 
time to plan or discuss strategy and team-plays. 


ERHAPS some mention of the satisfactory results 

we have obtained from six-hockey may help to show 
why I believe it might be equally adaptable to other 
schools where field hockey can not be supported, either 
for lack of facilities, or because of smaller enrollment. 

Our own enrollment was too small to provide full-size 
field hockey teams in all of the classes, and certainly 
“class” teams are a great stimulus to the intramural pro- 
gram! While we were usually able to get a freshman 
team, and perhaps a sophomore team, we were nearly 
always forced to combine the resources of the junior and 
senior classes to obtain an “upperclass” team, which, I 
may add, was considerably less enthusiastic. With six- 
hockey, however, we could organize at least one team 
from each class and often two or three from the larger 
classes. In our fall program this year, we had eight 
teams participating in the intramural tournament, usually 
in squads of eight, providing for two substitutes on 
each team. 

As for equipment, approximately half as much is 
needed for the installation of six-hockey. Where twenty- 
two sticks must be used in the actual play of the full-size 
game, only twelve are needed for Six-Hockey. In schools 
where every penny must be accounted for, this is a con- 
siderable factor. The same is true, of course, of shin- 
guards, etc. 

With regard to the playing field, it is not always pos- 
sible to supply even the 50- by 30-yard field required 
for six-hockey. Still, it is considerably more likely that 
such a space may be discovered on the playground or 
near the school, than the regulation 100- by 60-yard 
field. In some cases, the space beyond the goal posts 
on the football field may be large enough to use. 

Another source of satisfaction, both for players and 
spectators, is the increased scoring which we have found 
to occur in the smaller game. Younger players especially 
are wont to enjoy more frequent goals, and if your teams 
are at all well-balanced, six-hockey seems to allow the 
game to “change hands” several times during the game- 
time. This increased scoring is probably due to the less- 
concentrated defense when “marking” is not observed, 
and, of course, to the fact that there are fewer players on 
the field. This latter fact also seems to simplify the game 
from the spectators’ standpoint, and spectators who do 
not happen to be familiar with hockey are able to “catch 
on” very quickly. I believe that this has been one of the 
reasons for the increased interest and participation among 

(Continued on page 514) 
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Hockey for Beginners 


A Motion Picture Project 


By 


LOUISE S. KJELLSTROM and JENNY E. TURNBULL 


Members of the Motion Picture Committee of the N.S.W.A.; and of the 
Physical Education Cooperative Film Library of the District of Columbia 


E THOUGHT it would be interesting for you 
W: go over with us the scenario of a short 
hockey film (280 feet) from its inception to 
the end. 
Miss Elizabeth Lee Evans, an English hockey and la- 
crosse coach, was brought to this country by Miss Con- 
stance K. Applebee to instruct at Mount Pocono Hockey 
Camp. The Washington Hockey Association arranged 
for Miss Lee Evans to come to Washington, D.C., to 
coach in the schools and colleges during the 1939 hockey 
season. While she was here the Physical Education Co- 
operative Film Library of the District of Columbia con- 
ceived the idea of making a film of hockey techniques 
with Miss Lee Evans as the main performer. 

The writers, both of the Motion Picture Committee of 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics and members 
of the local library, worked with Miss Lee Evans on a 
detailed script. 

In preparing the film outline, the following points were 
taken into consideration: (1) for what level of playing 
ability the techniques should be filmed; (2) the logical 
teaching progression for these techniques; (3) the film- 
ing of team play; (4) the limiting of the film to 300 
feet and one morning’s camera work in order to remain 
within the budget; (5) proportion of close-ups, slow mo- 
tion, and repetition of each technique to the whole film; 
(6) best camera angles from which to analyze each skill; 
(7) site and costumes. 


E DECIDED to film “Hockey for Beginners” be- 

cause in teaching it is felt that there is a greater 
need for illustration of fundamental techniques than of 
strategy. Strategy may be taught through demonstration 
on the field as well as through the motion picture. 

The teaching progression is that used by Miss Lee 
Evans. The film also is planned so that it may be shown 
in two short hundred-foot units. The first unit includes 
the dribble, the drive, and fielding: the second covers 
the straight tackle, the push pass, the left-hand lunge, 
and the circular tackle. 

Largely because of lack of funds we decided to elimi- 
nate the application of the above techniques to team 
play. This factor also explains the limitation of the film to 
300 feet and one morning’s camera work. The camera- 
man, who had had experience in filming sports, particu- 
larly football, cost us $14.00 for the morning. Mr. Brand 


supplied the camera, tripod, lenses, exposure meter, and 
the least expensive 16 mm., reversible, black-and-white 
film at wholesale price. This safety panchromatic film 
cost $4.05 per hundred feet. The director and performers 
volunteered their time. 

Slow-motion sequences of each technique were cop- 
sidered vitally important. At least two-thirds of the foot- 
age was to be slow motion. Most of the slow motion was 
to consist of close-ups of the footwork, stick and ball to 
be included whenever possible. 

In order to decide upon camera angles, Miss Lee Evans 
and Miss Turnbull rehearsed each skill as the script was 
being written. The scenario was then shown to the 
cameraman and a few suggestions were made. These 
were incorporated. The script was now considered in 
“shooting” form. 

The field chosen for “location”? was hedged in on two 
sides banked on one, flat on the other. Being middle 
November, the turf was not green enough to provide 
ideal camera contrast, or smooth enough to insure accu- 
rate performance of each stroke. The players were cos- 
tumed for contrast to the field and to each other, Miss 
Lee Evans in white, including sneakers instead of hockey 
shoes, and Miss Turnbull in dark brown. Freshly painted 
balls were used for each technique. 

Fortunately, the morning selected was clear enough to 
proceed although the first shots which were made around 
nine o’clock were not under as ideal light conditions as 
those made between eleven and twelve-thirty o’clock. A 
portion of the script as photographed is shown opposite. 

On the field, before each technique was actually filmed, 
the players rehearsed several times in order to deter- 
mine accurate camera distance. If the actual ‘“‘take” was 
considered successful, it was not repeated. This was done 
to save footage. The lens size and opening, as well as 
camera distance, were recorded for each scene (see 
above). The shooting time for the units was three and 
one-half hours. 

Immediately after developing, the film was screened 
for the performers, director, cameraman, and a few 
friends. Before showing it to the library members the 
worst scenes were cut. This hardly amounted to six feet. 
At a library screening, it was decided to have fifty feet 
of team play taken at the Southeast Sectional Tourna- 
ment. This sequence was to add interest and to show 
how a hockey team moves on the field. 
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ts game sequence was filmed under Miss Turnbull’s 
direction by Miss Hazel Sayre, a physical education 
teacher who was an experienced amateur photographer. 
The scenes were made from a grandstand, without a 
tripod, and with the usual one-inch lens. This camera 
required 16 mm. magazine stock film, which cost $3.15 
for the fifty feet. 

The library group decided that all titles should be brief 
and nonexplanatory in order to give complete flexibility 
to each teacher. The print and backgrounds were se- 
lected from the type chart of Bell and Howell. Each title 
had to be typewritten and spaced exactly as it was to be 
printed. A full evening was devoted to this part of the 
editing by Miss Turnbull. The titles were worded as 
follows: 


Hockey for Beginners 

Demonstrated by 

Miss Elizabeth Lee Evans, London, England 

Assisted by 

Miss Jenny Turnbull, United States 

Sponsored by 

Physical Education Cooperative Film Library of 
Washington, D.C. 

Photographed by 

Paul L. Brand IT 


Team Play 


A Sectional Tournament 


Techniques 
The Dribble 


(Continued on page 515) 


Unir OnE—100 FEET 


; Camera Lens 
Sc Lens Size Distance Opening Camera-Angle Camera Speed Technique 
1 i” 36’ F.11 Right profile Normal Dribble 
Long shot 
2 Ld 30’ F.11 Right profile Slow motion Grip dribble 
Close-up 
3 Repeat scene two 
4 1” 36’ F5.6 Right profile Slow motion Dribble 
Long shot Emphasis-wrists 
5 2” 36’ F5.6 Right profile Slow motion Dribble 
Medium shot Emphasis feet and ball 
6 1” 36’ to 18’ F5.6 Front Slow motion Dribble 
Long shot in 
7 ” Infinity F.11 Front Normal Dribble 
Long shot 
8 ig Infinity F.11 Three-fourths right Normal Dribble ending with 
front profile, long drive to left 
shot 
9 1” Infinity F5.6 Three-fourths right Slow motion Stationary drive 
front, long shot to left 
10 1” Infinity F5.6 Three-fourths right Slow motion Stationary drive 
medium, close-up to left 
11 i” 18’ F5.6 Three-fourths right Slow motion Drive to left 
front, close-up Emphasis on feet 
and ball 
12 1” Infinity F.11 Three-fourths right Normal Drive to right 
a front, long shot 
13 Infinity F5.6 Three-fourths right Slow motion Stationary drive 
front, medium close-up to right 
14 a” 24’ F5.6 Three-fourths right Slow motion Drive to right 
: front, close-up Emphasis on feet 
and ball 
15 Repeat scene fourteen te 
16 ad Infinity F.11 Right rear Normal Combined dribble 
Long shot and 
Drive to right 
Wy ld Infinity F.11 Front long shot Normal Drive fielded 
18 Repeat scene seventeen 
19 i” Infinity F5.5 Right profile Slow motion Fielding 
Medium close-up 
20 2” 36’ F5.5 Right side Slow motion Fielding 
Medium close-up 
21 1” Infinity F5.5 Three-fourths right Slow motion Stationary fielding 
front close-up emphasis on stick 
and ball 
22 2” Repeat scene twenty-one twice 
23 1” Infinity F.11 Right profile Slow motion’ Combination dribble, 
long shot left drive, and 
fielding 
24 Repeat scene twenty-three 
25 1” Infinity F.11 Three-fourths left Normal Dribble, left drive, 


long shot 


Fielding, right drive 
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The Barnes Dollar 
Sports Library 


RIDING by Colonel J. J. Boniface (Re- 
tired), United States Cavalry. 


HOW TO TIE FLIES by E. C. Gregg, 
Professional Fly Tier. 


ROPING by Bernard S. Mason, Editor 
of The Camping Magazine, Author of 
Woodcraft, etc. 


SKIING by Walter Prager, Ski Coach, 
Dartmouth College, Champion Skier. 


SKATING by Harold Putnam, Captain, 
Dartmouth Skating Team, ‘37, and 
Dwight Parkinson, Dartmouth Skating 
Team, ‘37. 


WRESTLING by E. C. Gallagher, Wrest- 
ling Coach, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


TRACK AND FIELD by Ray M. Conger, 
Director of Recreational Athletics, Penn 
State College. 


BOXING by Edwin L. Haislet, Boxing 
Coach, University of Minnesota. 


FENCING by Joseph Vince, Olympic 
Coach. 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL by Ray O. Dun- 
can, Assistant Football Coach, University 
of Illinois. 


SOFTBALL by Arthur T. Noren, Editor 
of the Softball Guide. 


FUNDAMENTAL HANDBALL by Ber- 
nath E. Phillips, Handball Coach, George 
Washington University. 


ARCHERY by Natalie Reichart, Oregon 
State College, and Gilman Keasey, Na- 
tional Archery Champion, 1935, 1936. 


BETTER BADMINTON by Carl H. Jack- 
son and Lester A. Swan, Badminton 
Coaches, Detroit, Michigan. 


FOOTBALL by W. Glenn Killinger, 
Director of Athletics, State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester, Pa. 


BASKETBALL by Charles ‘Stretch’ 
Murphy, Basketball Coach, Boys Club, 
Bristol, Conn. 


BASEBALL by Daniel Jessee, Baseball 
Coach, Trinity College. 


LACROSSE by Tad Stanwick, Lacrosse 
Coach, Lehigh University. 


BOWLING by Joe Falcaro, World's Un- 
defeated Match Game ‘Champion and 
Murray Goodman. 


BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS by Wilhel- 
mine E. Meissner, Bayside H. S., L. L, 
and Elizabeth Y. Meyers, New York 
University. 


Here is THE One Volume Encyclopedia 
of SPORT You Have Asked For! 


SPORT FOR THE FUN OF IT 


A Handbook of Information on 20 Sports 
Including the Official Rules 
by John R. Tunis 
Illustrated by Johan Bull 


Imagine having at your finger tips the answers to 
all the knotty questions relating to our popular 
sports! Time and again your students and players 
will want to know about this and that rule, about 
the height of a tennis net, correct golf etiquette, 
official regulations for equipment, etc. Now all 
you have to do is to reach for this one volume 
encyclopedia of sport for the desired information. 
The description of each sport includes THE OF- 
FICIAL RULES, PLAYING AREA, EQUIPMENT, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The sports are: ARCHERY, BADMINTON, BOWLING, DECK TENNIS, 
FENCING, GOLF, HANDBALL, HORSESHOES, LAWN BOWLS, 
PADDLE TENNIS, ROQUE, SHUFFLEBOARD, SKATING, SKIING, 
SOFTBALL, SQUASH RACQUETS, SQUASH TENNIS, TABLE TEN- 
NIS, TENNIS, VOLLEY BALL. 


Send for this book now for your FREE EXAMINATION. We know 
you will want it for daily use once you have had the opportunity to 
glance through it. You are under NO OBLIGATION. Simply use the 
handy coupon and your copy will be sent by return mail. If you wish 
to return it, simply do so, within 5 days and no charge will be made. 


John Tunis, well known for his 
articles on sports, his books for 
boys and girls, presents in this 


A. S. Barnes & Company 
67 West 44 St., New York 


book the results of a lifetime of 
experience in sports. It is a big 
handsome book, 6” x 9”, 350 
pages and is priced at only $2.50. 
The illustrations by Johan Bull 
are both decorative and instruc- 
tive. You will be proud to have 
this book in your personal 
library. 


4. RarnesE Co., Publishers, New York 


Please send me my FREE EXAMINATION 
copy of SPORT FOR THE FUN OF TIT 


(Price $2.50). I will either return it within 
days or send my remittance. 


School or College 


( ) Check here if you wish to send your | 
remittance thus saving postage charges. |! 
Same guarantee and return privilege ap | 
plies of course. i 
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Barnes Books 


For Your Entertainment 
and Sport 


* 


THE PARTY BOOK $2.50 
by Mary J. BREEN 


TABLE GAMES, How to Make and 
Play Them $1.50 
by Ray J. MARRAN 


DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS 
$2.00 
by Grace L. RYAN 


FIST PUPPETRY $1.50 
by Davip F. MILLIGAN 


SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREA- 
TION $2.50 
by BERNARD S. Mason 
and E. D. MiTcHELL 


THE BOOK OF MAJOR SPORTS 
$3.00 
Edited by L. HucHEs 


| SPORTS FOR RECREATION 
| $2.50 
Edited by E. D. 


| ACTIVE GAMES AND CON- 
TESTS $3.00 

by BERNARD S. Mason 

and E. D. 


p THE DARTMOUTH BOOK OF 
| WINTER SPORTS $3.00 
Edited by Harotp PuTNAM 


WOODCRAFT $2.75 
by Bernarp S. Mason 


’ A CHILD’S BOOK OF FAMOUS 
| COMPOSERS $1.50 

by Giapys Burcu 
| and Joun Wotcott 


| Send for our Complete Catalogue 
¢ of over 200 books on Health, Physi- 
cal Education, Sports, Recreation, 
Dance, Outdoors, etc. 


Rarnes & Co., Publishers, New York 


O00 S00 S00 S00 S00 S00 0 S08 


“Jie Complete ook Your 
Party! 


Let's Celebrate Christmas 


Parties * Plays * Carols * Legends * Poetry * Stories 
By Horace J. GARDNER 


Author of “Happy Birthday to You”, “Year Round Party Book’, 
“Games and Stunts for All Occasions’, etc. 
Illustrated by Edna Potter 


* * * 


Here is the complete book on Christmas for those 
who prepare programs for presentation in school, 
clubs, recreation centers, etc. It will be of invalu- 
able help as it provides new ideas, gives concrete 
plans, and provides a wide selection of games, ac- 
tivities, stories all relating to Christmas. 
Planned parties, games for young and old, re- 
freshment suggestions, well known carols with 
pemeernere music and two original plays will be found in this 
- comprehensive volume. The legends and customs 
of Christmas will serve as excellent source ma- 
terial and will answer all your questions on Christmas. The collection 
of poetry and stories are suitable for “reading aloud” as well as for 
use as recitation pieces. 


* * * 


THE CONTENTS: The Greatest Christmas Story Ever Told, From a Christ- 
mas Scrapbook—Symbols of Christmas, Legends and Customs, Christmas To- 
day in Other Lands, The Christmas Party-Games for Grown-ups and Older 
Children, The Homecoming Party, Christmas Quizzes, An Old Fashioned 
Children’s Party, Mrs. Santa Claus’ Reception, Games for Young Children, 
Decorations, Menus and Recipes, Christmas Carols, Christmas Plays, Christ- 
mas Poetry and Stories. 


We offer to send you a copy for your FREE EXAMINATION so that 
you can see for yourself the wealth of suggestions for successful par- 
ties contained in this new 
book. If after you have ex- 
amined it for 5 days, you feel 
you can afford to part with it, 
simply return it to us. ACT 
NOW so as to have immedi- 
ate use of LET’S CELE- 
BRATE CHRISTMAS. You 


A. S. Barnes & Company 
67 West 44 St., New York 


As per your offer, send me a FREE EX- 
AMINATION copy of LET’S CELEBRATE 
CHRISTMAS (Price $2.50). I will either re- 
turn it within 5 days or send my re- 
mittance. 


are under NO OBLIGA- 

coupon. 

( ) Check here if you wish to send your 
remittance thus saving postage charges. 
Same guarantee and return privilege ap- 
plies, of course. 
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Tell Your Community About It 


By 
LEWIS H. ROHRBAUGH 


and 
THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Advisory Council 
Education and Recreation Program 
Works Progress Administration, Philadelphia 


cal education, or of recreation or of general community 

education, in and of itself sufficient guarantee for rec- 
ognition and understanding of the values of these activi- 
ties on the part of the general public? Or, contrary to the 
story of the proverbial mouse trap, is it necessary to go 
a step further and to place emphasis directly upon the 
problem of interpreting such programs to both possible 
participants and to the general public? Most of us are 
well acquainted with this apparent paradox and with the 
reasons behind it. But we believe so thoroughly in the 
worth and the effectiveness of our programs that we tend 
to forget, every once in a while, that, in the main, pro- 
grams of service demand interpretation to the average 
layman. Even the most useful and effective undertaking 
will go unrepresented in the forum of public opinion 
unless the story is broadcast wisely and well. 

Of course most persons in such positions do recognize 
the responsibility they carry in this direction. And a 
great many place considerable stress upon the securing 
of proper interpretation. Nevertheless, heads of social 
agencies, recreation executives, and those in charge of 
more formal educational programs, have not accorded 
this major responsibility the close attention, the very close 
attention, it deserves and demands. And programs of 
education and recreation, all service programs, do deserve 
and demand broad and effective interpretation. Today, 
more than ever, this is true. 

No amount of routine news releases, demonstrations, 
exhibits, fliers, or annual reports will provide truly effec- 
tive interpretation of the agency and its program, or of 
the school and its program, unless these have been 
planned and followed through as carefully as any other 
major activity. Interpretation calls for the same care 
as that given to the building of constructive staff situa- 
tions. It requires as close attention as that directed to 
relationships with a board of directors or a school board. 

Interpreting the education program, for example, is not 
an easy task, true. But it is only as difficult as other 
problems of great significance which require intelligent 
consideration and concentration. It is a problem which 
can be met adequately by any responsible person willing 
to observe a few basic principles for planning interpreta- 
tion and for using successfully all the available methods 
calculated to reach the mind of the average person. 


| THE development of a successful program of physi- 


HE first step in planning is to determine clearly the 

objective, whether that be an immediate or a distant 
goal. With this objective continuously in sight, all inter. 
pretation, even activities never before seen as “good pub- 
licity,” will have direction and will escape the trials which 
befall so many well-meant but ineffectual efforts. 

Obviously, an appeal aimed at civic leaders in connec. 
tion with a specialized undertaking will in no way re. 
semble that used to secure the participation in the actiy- 
ity program of the newly-arrived immigrant family. And 
the approach necessary to secure the support of citizens 
at large in a situation, say, in which proposed curtailment 
of a municipal budget will play havoc with recreational 
facilities and opportunities, will differ markedly from that 
employed in the development of support for a city-wide 
celebration or demonstration. The appeal must be suited 
to those for whom it is intended. 

It follows logically that the media to be used will also 
vary with the individuals and organizations at which in- 
terpretation is aimed, and will vary just to the extent 
that these differ one from another. For one group news 
releases will represent the best channel; for another a 
well-written and visually attractive folder will serve the 
purpose best. And so it goes. 

These, then, are the principal factors involved in plan- 
ning the interpretation of educational and recreational 
activities. Briefly summarized, they include considera- 
tion of just three things. What is the objective? What 
message or appeal will be best suited to this objective? 
What media offer the most effective means of carrying 
this message to the individuals or organizations whose 
actions or reactions are all-important? 


NLY after these factors have been considered thor- 
oughly in relation to one another, and a well-de- 
fined course of action decided upon, is it time to enlist the 
cooperation of those who control the modern channels 
of communication. These facilities are indeed available, 
and those whose business it is to interpret, to publicize, 
to advertise—call it what you will—stand ready to aid at 
every point. 
Whatever the objective, in nine cases out of ten its 
attainment calls for a directed type of interpretation 
rather than the “birdshot” approach. By “birdshot” we 
mean the practice of letting go with a broadside of one 
kind or another in the hope that some part of the message 
will reach and affect some of those at whom it was aimed. 
The folly of this method and the importance of giving 
direction to all efforts in this field are more readily ap- 
preciated with the realization that the end of all inter- 
pretation or publicity—and we must accept the fact that 
education and recreation workers are in this connection 
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Figure 1 


ercises have disappeared from 

many physical education pro- 
grams because they are so difficult 
to teach, progress is very slow, and 
pupils do not like them. Yet no other 
form of physical exercise is so bene- 
ficial from the standpoint of physical 
development, especially for athletic 
boys engaged in any of the major 
sports. The ability to maintain body 
balance in the air is a prerequisite 
for a good blocker in football and 
a successful pivoter in basketball. 
Strong arm and shoulder muscles 
make possible snappy passes in bas- 
ketball, effective tackles in football, 
winning distances in the weight events, 
and new heights in the pole vault. 
Successful jumpers have powerful 
foot and leg muscles. 

When a subject is difficult to teach, 
the challenge to the teacher is to re- 
move those difficulties, if possible, 
rather than abandon the teaching of 
the subject. The majority of high 
school boys who do not like gym- 
nastic exercises are those who have 
soft hands, weak arm and shoulder 
muscles, flabby body muscles, and 
toneless leg muscles. There is no fun 
in practice until a difficult skill has 


esses and gymnastic ex- 


been mastered. Before there is some - 


achievement, practice results only in 
discomfort. With a few inexpensive 
pieces of equipment added to the 
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Teaching Gymnastics 
with Home-Made Aids 


By 


O. R. BARKDOLL 


Downers Grove Community High School 
Downers Grove, Illinois 


Figure 2 


present gymnasium apparatus, prac- 
tically all the disagreeable features of 
gymnastic exercises are eliminated, 
progress is rapid, teaching difficulties 
are removed, and there is fun in prac- 
tice because the beginner no longer 
is jolted, jarred, and bruised. He ex- 
periences the feeling of success almost 
immediately. 

How many times have you seen a 
gangling lad, trying to learn a front 
handspring, pound the mats several 
times with his body until he can 
stand no more and then give up in 
disgust? His last words are always 
the same. “I never did like tumbling.” 
However, if we place an old auto 
cushion at one end of the mat, have 
the boy “take off” with his hands 
and head from the high side of the 
cushion, the recoil of the springs will 
boost him up at just the time he 
should “whip.” The majority of 


boys can learn the exercise with this 
and in a half-dozen trials. For the 
“hopeless cases,” attach two handles 
at each end of the cushion, then have 
two assistants boost the cushion at 
the instant the pupil should “whip.” 
One such boost at the correct time 
is worth a thousand admonitions. 
Every boy tries to do a handstand 
or handwalk at some time or other, 
but about one in a hundred succeed. 
After a few seconds he complains of 
aching wrists, so he tries something 
else. With a short pair of parallel 


Figure 3 


bars mounted on two-by-fours which 
can be made in the shop for forty 
cents (see Figure 1), that same boy 
will tire himself out bodily before his 
wrists hurt. Gripping the bars makes 
control of body balance easier than 
when standing flat-handed. Also, the 
small parallels may be placed near 
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the wall where the boy can arch 
without danger of falling over on his 
back. After some skill has been 
achieved with toes touching the wall, 
have him first stand on an auto cush- 
ion against the wall. Then his head 
will hit the cushion first and the cor- 
rect body arch be maintained. This 
gives the pupil the exact “feel” of the 
handstand, and the “crutch” can be 
discarded as soon as wrist control is 
developed. 

For handwalking, a sled (some- 
thing like the charging sled in foot- 
ball) will accelerate learning. It is 
made of light material, high instead 
of wide, with net or canvas across 
the top for a toe-rest (see Figure 2). 
As an assistant moves the “sled,” 


the learner walks along, keeping his - 


toes in contact with the toe-rest, 
without fear of toppling over on his 
back. He is thus able to maintain 
this inverted position long enough to 
learn the exact “feel” of the required 
arch, the required tenseness in every 
muscle, and long enough to educate 
the semilunar canals in his ears for 
their part in this new position of 
balance. 


Figure 4 


There are many schools where the 
students do not know what a back 
handspring is. Yet I have never seen 
the boy who did not admire another 
who could perform the stunt. The 
spectator is afraid to try, however, 
because it appears so difficult. This 
exercise can be practiced in slow mo- 
tion by rolling backwards over the 
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“barrel” (two 30-inch wooden discs 
fastened together fifteen inches apart, 
with a strip of canvas for the “tread” 
—see Figure 3). By means of this 
equipment the potential gymnast can 
learn his arch, the push from the 
toes; he has plenty of time to edu- 
cate his eyes, and to look for a place 
on the mat for his hands. If he finds 
a place on the mat for his hands, 
his feet will take care of themselves. 
These important fundamentals can be 
learned at any rate of speed and 


without assistance. Then he is soon: 


ready for meaningful practice in the 
safety belt. (See also Figure 4.) He 
won’t need the belt very long if a 
“rolling pin” is available. For this 
device, turn out on a lathe a large 
rolling pin, thirty inches long, from 
a light cedar post. Pad the “rolling” 
part with foam rubber and you have 
an ideal instrument for two assistants 
to boost the “whirling dervish” with, 
should he need it (see Figure 5). If 
he comes over correctly, he lands of 
his own accord and is not held back 
as is so frequently the case when in 
the safety belt. If a lift is necessary, 
this is a surer way than trying to lift 


by hand. Two auto cushions fastened 
together alternately make a fairly 
flat, rectangular surface. Five such 
pairs in a row underneath a ten-foot 
mat make a cushioned area where 
the boy can try the back handspring 
alone. The springs push his feet over 
on the jump, and they also make a 
soft surface to land upon so there is 


no danger of sprained fingers or , 
bruised head if he fails to get over 
soon enough. 

Auto cushions are available every. 
where for a few cents apiece. Plage 
a long row of them under the flying 
rings. Then all exercises and dis 
mounts are safe and fun for every. 
one. Use them also under the high 
horizontal bar for landing from such 
dismounts as the somersault and fly. 
away. Springboard diving requires 
little fortitude with upholstering 
eighteen inches thick beneath the 
mats (Fig. 6). Dives can be perfected 
without fear of a jolt. Then the diver 
knows exactly what he must do in 
the air to alight correctly on the floor, 
The front somersault, taking off from 
and landing on the cushions, can be 
learned in three minutes. The back 
somersault is almost extinct and 
youngsters are afraid to try it, yet it 
is easier to learn than the back hand- 
spring or front somersault. Very few 
schools can afford to buy a circus 
trompolene for this instruction. How- 
ever, the boys can make one for a 
few dollars by cross-weaving strips of 
inner tubes on a wooden frame eight 


Figure 5 


feet by four. Junk tubes can be pur- 
chased for approximately three cents 
per pound. On this trompolene the 
back somersault can be learned in a 
half-dozen attempts, without any 1s- 
sistants and without danger of land- 
ing with a thud (see Figure 7). Since 
the boy has no fear of a jolt if he 
doesn’t get over, he can concentrate 
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Figure 6 


on the tuck, head, and arm move- 
ments and on stabilizing his vision. 
Executing this stunt, even though 
done with the aid of a “crutch,” af- 
fords so much pleasure that practice 
periods are too few, too far between, 
and always too short in length. The 
handstand for the start of the reverse 
giant swing is most easily learned on 
one end of the trompolene; push up 
to a handstand, arch, topple over and 
into the rubber net. When a lad in- 
sists that he cannot learn the kip or 
snap-up on the mat, have him try it 
in the trompolene. On his first at- 
tempt the elastic bands will snap him 
to his feet. 

I know of one school where flying 
rings are forbidden because a pupil 
was knocked unconscious by a swing- 
ing iron ring; another, where a lad 
smashed his fingers between the rings 
while attempting a double disloca- 


tion. Wooden rings remove such haz- 
ards, and are easier to grip. A pair 
can be made in the shop from good 
fir plywood for less than a dollar. 
The remedy for torn palms during 
bar exercises is a pair of lamp wicks. 
Sew a buttonhole near one end, in- 
sert the middle finger in the button- 
hole, pull the wick across the palm, 
fasten it with a cloth band around 
the wrist (see Figure 8). Sufficient 
skin remains exposed for necessary 
control, but most of the friction is 
on the wick and the skin will never 
tear. 

For the spectator at basketball 
contests, there is that boring inter- 
mission when the “would-be’s” rush 
on the floor and demonstrate how 
shots should never be attempted. In- 
stead, why not use this time for 
demonstrations by the most skillful 
boys in school, the gymnasts? A 


Figure 7 
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well-rounded gym team has so many 
spectacular activities that a different 
performance can be given at each 
contest. The boys who never other- 
wise have an opportunity to perform 
before an audience, here have a splen- 
did chance. 

It is pleasant to spend all the time 
possible with the younger boys, and 
the upper classmen between seasons, 
in gymnastic activities. The type of 
boy who likes this work is usually 
one who is a glutton for work and 
throws his whole soul into every activ- 
ity he tries, because he has sufficient 
vision to see that success can only 
be had by paying a high price for it. 
I like to find this type of boy during 
his freshman year. He is the one who 


Figure 8 


leader of athletic teams during his 
upper-class years. Gymnastics gives 
the small boy a chance to compete. 
Weight and height are prerequisites 
for all the team sports. Only gym- 
nastics, wrestling, and boxing give 
the little fellow an even break. 
There is also a place in gymnastics 
for another group of boys, those who 
are physically handicapped. Harry 
Koehnemann, side-horse Big Ten 
champion from the University of II- 
linois, became a champion in spite 
of a handicap caused by infantile 
paralysis. He is a combination of 
heart, head, and artistic training un- 
der unfavorable circumstances. If we 
could find in one group a dozen boys 
with that type of enthusiasm that 
never calculates its sacrifices and is . 
willing to endure things if only good 
may come, they would be champions 
in every sport and competition; in 
whatever lifework they chose, they 
would be leaders. »« 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS | 


President Jones reports that the bill for physical and social 
fitness through health, physical education, and recreation, being 
sponsored by the Association, has not yet been introduced in 
Congress. President Jones and the National Committee on Pre- 
paredness are working hard on this matter, and hope to have 
encouraging progress to report very shortly. 

The Association has suffered a real loss in the death on Sep- 
tember 4 of Dr. J. H. McCurdy, for many years its Secretary- 
Treasurer-Editor. For fifty years he contributed actively to the 
profession through his teaching and writing, and through the 
research studies he carried on right up to the end of his life. He 
was one of the best known, most respected, and best liked of 


our leaders. 
* 


President Jones announces the appointment of the following 
Committee Chairmen for the current year: 

Constitution: C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

General Policies: Agnes Wayman, Barnard College, Columbia 
University. 

Professional Education: Elwood C. Davis, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The following members of this Committee 
have been reappointed for 1940-41: Dorothy Ainsworth, Elizabeth 
Halsey, George Hjelte, C. V. Langton, Vaughn S. Blanchard, 
Jessie Garrison. 

Convention Program Planning: C. H. McCloy, State Univer- 


sity of Iowa. 
* * * 


N. P. Neilson and Bess Exton will represent the Association 
office at the American Public Health Association meetings in 
Detroit October 6-11. Dr. Neilson will also attend the National 
Recreation Congress in Cleveland, October 2-6. 

ok * * 


Bess Exton, Assistant in Health Education, is planning a field 
trip in New Mexico and Idaho during the month of November. 


Helen Manley, President of the Central District, announces 
that their convention will be held April 2-5 in Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

* * * 

A list of suggested duties for Section officers has been com- 
piled by the National Office staff. Officers of Sections in the 
various Districts may obtain copies of this material by writing 
to the National Office. 

* * * 

The National Office is attempting to compile a complete list 
of editors of state health, physical education, and recreation asso- 
ciation news bulletins. All editors of state bulletins are urgently 
requested to report their names to the National Office, and when- 
ever possible to put the Office on their mailing lists. 

x * 


The Constitution and By-Laws of the Association, printed in 
the JourNAL in June 1938, are now out of print, but copies of 
the complete issue are still available. 

The following changes in the By-Laws of the Association were 
approved by the Legislative Council at the Chicago meeting: 

Article II, Section 1, changed to read: 

“The Legislative Council shall consist of the Governing Board, 
one representative from each section and affiliated organization 
as hereinafter provided, and one representative from each state, 
nation, or province association having twenty-five to one hun- 
dred active, professional, and life members in the National As- 
sociation; two representatives from each state, nation, or province 
association having one hundred one to three hundred active, pro- 
fessional, and life members in the National Association; three 
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representatives from each state, nation, or province association 
having three hundred one to five hundred active, professional, 
and life members in the National Association; four representatives 
from each state, nation, or province association having five hyp. 
dred one to seven hundred fifty active, professional, and life mem. 
bers in the National Association; five representatives from each 
state, nation, or province association having seven hundred fiity. 
one to one thousand active, professional and life members in the 
National Association; with one additional representative for each 
two hundred fifty of such members above one thousand; as 
provided in section 2 of this article. State, nation, or proving 
associations with less than twenty-five active, professional, anq 
life members may petition the Executive Secretary-Treasurer {or 
representation on the Legislative Council. The representatives 
(men or women) shall have equal rights. Each representative. 
except representatives of affiliated organizations, shall have one 
vote. 

Article V, Section 5, changed to read: 

The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall be appointed by and 
shall hold office subject to the vote of the Legislative Council 
which shall determine the duties and remuneration of this office. 
He shall be bonded for the sum of $5,000 and the Assistant Secre- 
tary for $1,000, the annual premiums to be paid by the Associ- 
ation. 

Article VIII, Section 2, changed to read: 

The following affiliated organizations are included in the Na- 
tional Association: American Academy of Physical Education, 
American School Health Association, College Physical Education 
Association, Delta Psi Kappa, National Association of Directors 
of Physical Education for College Women, National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, Phi Delta Pi, Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education, Women’s Division of the N.A.AF,, 
Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors’ Society of North America, and 
Y.W.C.A. Health Education Directors’ Society 

Article XII, changed to read: 

Section 1—The Legislative Council shall decide at its regular 
annual meeting the amount of money required to conduct the 
business of the Association for the following year. 

Section 2—The fiscal year shall extend from July 1st to June 
30th inclusive. 

Section 3—The Governing Board shall invest such sums as 
the Legislative Council may direct as part of a Permanent Fund. 


Additional changes in the By-Laws were authorized by the 
Legislative Council at Chicago, but have not as yet been formu- 
lated by the Constitution Revision Committee. These changes 
include the dating of the fiscal year from June 1 to May 31 
inclusive, the addition of Phi Epsilon Kappa to the list of affil- 
iated organizations, and the deletion of the Women’s Division, 
N.A.A.F. (which has merged with the A.A.H.P.E.R.) from the 
same list. 

2 


Laurentine Collins and D. Oberteuffer have been appointed to 
serve with Mrs. Nellie B. Cochran on the Committee to Cooperate 
with the National Commission for Cooperative Curriculum Plan- 
ning. 

* * 


Under the sponsorship of the National Education Association 
and the American Council on Education, representatives of a 
number of national educational organizations have formed a Na- 
tional Coordinating Committee on Education and Defense, which 
will represent organized education for all agencies of the Federal 
Government in matters of National Defense, and will help coordi- 
nate and unify all educational forces to this end. President Jones 
is serving as the representative of the A.A.H.P.E.R. on this com- 
mittee. 
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SUEGEST CANVAS SHOES WITH 
POSTURE FOUNDATION 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK AND MADE UNDER U.S. PATENT 1,938,127 AND ormenrs 


It’s so important in these form- 
ative years for students to wear 
“poSTURE Proper footwear .. . particularly 
FOUNDATION” for active sports. 
\ Identified in Can- ee 
Posture Foundation” —a pat- 
| label inside the ented feature built into canvas 
shoe. Trade-mark ° 
registered. shoes, gives proper ea to 
the bones of the foot. It helps im- 
prove posture—actually safe- 
guards against flat feet. Leg fatigue 
is lessened too! This principle is 
approved by orthopedicauthorities. 
Make sure the students under 
your guidance wear canvas shoes 
with “Posture Foundation” for gym, 
tennis, and basketball. 
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Company; 
Boston, Mass. 
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Our profession has suffered a great loss in the death of 
our honored leader, Dr. James H. McCurdy of Springfield 
College, who died Wednesday, September 4, and was buried 
Friday, September 6. Dr. McCurdy was for twenty-five years 
secretary of our National Association. He was a pioneer 
and a loyal servant. His contributions to our profession and 
to our national organization were many. 

Received from President Harry A. Scott of the College Physi- 
cal Education Association his splendid four-page statement con- 
cerning the importance of the maintenance of physical education 
among the universities and colleges and other institutions of 
higher learning where there will be a pressure for military drill 
and military training, which should be no substitute for physical 
education. There is a place both for military training and also 
for physical education. President Scott has mobilized some ex- 
cellent arguments for maintenance of physical education in public 
schools and has appointed a Committee on the Contributions 
of College Physical Education to National Preparedness with Dr. 
Delbert Oberteuffer as Chairman. 

State Director C. Harry Edwards of Maine reports eleven 
new physical education positions created in Maine. These 
positions did not exist before. 

Jan Botha, senior technical advisor in physical education 
in the Union Department of Education, Union of South Africa, 
doing graduate work at Springfield, is now making a job analy- 
sis study of the duties of a state director of health and physical 
education. He will hold a similar position for the Union of 
South Africa. 

| 

The administrative officials of the University of Pittsburgh 

have taken steps to improve the undergraduate professional 
curricula in health, physical education, and recreation. The 
University is ideally located to make a fine contribution to 
the professional training and advancement of hundreds of 
teachers of health and physical education, and. of recrea- 
tional leaders. The officials of the University are to be 
congratulated on this forward step. Dr. E. C. Davis is the 
new Director of Physical Education, having assumed his 
duties this September. 

News of the following changes in personnel and duties has 
been received from Springfield College: 

Walter A. Cox will be Professor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. He was professor at Ithaca College last year, and has 
served as Editor of the New York State Journal of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation and as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
New York State Health and Physical Education Association. 

Dr. Leonard Larson will be Acting Director of the Health 
and Physical Education Division, succeeding Professor George B. 
Affleck, who retired in July. Dr. Larson received his Ph.D. from 
New York University in 1938. He has been a member of the fac- 
ulty since 1931. He worked with Dr. McCurdy on research for 
a number of years, collaborating with him on his revision of his 
textbook on Physiology of Exercise, and on a number of articles 
reporting the results of their experiments in testing in organic 
efficiency. 

W. H. Orion, State Director, California, has made another 
fine contribution. His May 1940 State News Letter No. 32 
contains a resume of the legal provisions relating to the 
California public school program in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. This is most valuable information in 
these days when people are suit-minded and when clever 
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lawyers are bringing suits against state boards of educatj 
local boards of education, superintendents, principals, ang 
teachers. 

Many people have been wondering about the possibilities of 
obtaining employment as physical education instructors in cop. 
nection with the enlarged programs of the Army and the Navy, 
We are informed by the War Department and the Navy Depart. 
ment that neither service contemplates employing civilian instryc. 
tors at present. All instructors will be selected from the enlisted 
personnel. Those interested in appointments in the Army Officers 
Reserve Corps should communicate with the Commanding Gen. 
eral of the Corps Area in which they are located. 

Nina B. Lamkin, School Health Consultant, New Mexico 
State Department of Public Health, has sent an interesting 
outline of the successful health education workshops held at 
six summer school centers in New Mexico during July and 
August. Approximately one thousand teachers made use of 
the workshops. 

££ & 

A game which turns baseball and softball inside out is “Sock- 
A-Ball,” invented by Walter L. Scott, Supervisor of Physical 
Education in the schools and Director of Recreation in Long 
Beach, California. This novel twist promises to do much for 
the game in keeping it from being a monopoly for the “hot” 
pitcher and in returning it to the rank and file of the team. The 
essential difference is that the pitcher of each team pitches to 
his own teammates, with the object being to let them hit as well 
as possible. This relieves the good fielder but poor hitter from 
the embarassment of striking out so often and thus encourages 
participation by more persons. It also results in fielders and 
basemen seeing some real action instead of the usual waiting 
first on one foot and then another, inning after inning. - Rules 
have been published and copyrighted by Mr. Scott and may be 
obtained from him for 15c for single copies, or 10c in quantities 
of more than ten copies. 

Dr. Nelson Sumter Walke, formerly head of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education and Athletics in Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, has been appointed Director 
of Boston University Sargent College of Physical Education 
and of the University’s Physical Education Division for Men. 
Dr. Walke will succeed Dean Ernst Hermann of Sargent 
College whose retirement was announced last month, and 
Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers of the Men’s Physical Education 
Department, who has resigned to devote himself to his 
testing program. Dean Jesse B. Davis of the School of 
Education will continue as Acting Dean of Sargent College. 

Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams will serve Boston University 
as expert consultant during the revision period, giving the 
benefit of his veteran experience to a reorganization of the 
University’s physical education program. 

Many splendid new publications have been received recently. 
The Macmillan Company has published George Hijelte’s The 
Administration of Public Recreation, which makes a specific con- 
tribution to the literature on recreation. . . . Dr. D. Oberteuffer 
of the Ohio State University and P. C. Bechtel of the West 
Liberty, Ohio, Public Schools are the authors of Health Activities 
and Problems, published by Houghton, Mifflin Co—a valuable 
addition. . . . Our friend John R. Tunis has written Sports for 
the Fun of It, just published by A. S. Barnes and Co., which is 
a helpful handbook of information on twenty sports, including 
the official rules. . . . A timely addition to the Barnes Dollar 
Sports Library is Six-Man Football by Ray O. Duncan. .. Let’s 
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Celebrate Christmas, published by A S. Barnes and Co., contains 
parties, plays, legends, carols, poetry, and stories about this treas- 
ured festival. By Horace J. Gardner, it is full of suggestions 
and programs for various ways of celebrating Christmas. 

C. L. Glenn, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education in 
Los Angeles, has sent Teaching Guides of Physical Education, 
Los Angeles City Schools, of which Part IV relating to play- 
ground safety was of particular help and interest. John Eisele 
Davis, doing a unique job in the field of rehabilitation in mental 
hospitals, has an interesting publication on the importance of 
physical training in his work. Abraham H. Kahn has sent me a 
copy of his “Eye Health Study of Vocational High School Stu- 
dents” made in New York City. 

Walter S. Knox, who resigned his position as Head of the 
Department of Physical Education in the University of 
Hawaii, has been appointed as City Director of Health and 
Physical Education at El Paso, Texas, and Professor of 
Physical Education in of Mines. 

Highlights of the Delta Psi Kappa Convention held this past 
summer in Indianapolis were the adoption of a new national 
project, announcements of which will soon be forthcoming, and 
the showing of a movie of the Nashville, Tennessee, Home for 
Crippled Children taken with the camera which was part of the 
equipment given the Home by the fraternity as its first national 
project. Extracurricular activities during convention were the 
drive around the famous Speedway, play-time at the Meridian 
Country Club, and the Abe Martin Dance. 

Grace Hunter has been elected for another two years as 

Grand President of the Delta Psi Kappa. 


H. V. Porter, Executive Secretary of the National Federation 
of High School Athletic Associations, has an interesting article 
in the September 1940 Scholastic Coach regarding the classification 
of school athletic associations as private or educational. There 
have been conflicting decisions by the court but recently the 
Internal Revenue Department has stated that athletic associa- 
tions are educational in character and therefore are exempt from 
filing income tax returns. 

His many good friends will be pleased to know that Wil- 
liam Moorhead, formerly State Director at Pennsylvania and 
past-president of our National Association, is now teaching 
at State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

A very fine study has been made by E. B. Stansbury, Profes- 
sor of Health and Physical Education at Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, on “The Status 
of the State Directors of Health and Physical Education in the 
United States.” 

The famous Springfield College gymnastic exhibit team 
had a most successful itinerary last year and is planning a 
splendid tour this fall. This team is under the direction of 
Professor Leslie J. Judd and has appeared before thousands 
in the United States, Canada, and Mexico and several per- 
formances have been presented at Madison Square Garden 
in New York. Last season the team appeared before 35,000 
people in 25 cities. In a splendid program of events, they are 
famous for their statuary groups in gilt. Their clowns and 
comic gymnastics and circus souvenirs along with their ap- 
paratus performances are outstanding. 

Archery enthusiasts in high schools will have an opportunity 
to participate in a telegraphic meet during the latter part of 
October that will be sponsored by the Committee on Camp and 
School Archery of the National Archery Association. It will be 
patterned after the Intercollegiate Telegraphic Meet, with which 
most physical education people are familiar, but will be open 
instead to all high schools having archery—both boys and girls. 
Complete information and entry forms may be secured from Mrs. 
Myrtle Miller, 254 Seaman Avenue, New York City. 
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IMPORTANT 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY REC- 
REATION ~ 
Edited for the National Recreation Asso- 


ciation by Grorce D. BuTLer. 547 pages, 
6x9. $3.50. 


Here is a new book that fills the need for a 
comprehensive volume interpreting community 
recreation, its significance, functions, objectives, 
program content, methods of operation, and re- 
lationships. Special consideration is given to 
those forms of recreation which require a large 
degree of organization and leadership, and in 
which participation plays an important part. 
There is a description of recreation programs 
in several representative cities, giving a well- 
rounded picture of the service of local govern- 
ment in the recreation field. 


Timely Books for Fall Sports 


Winning Football. Psychology, Strategy, and 
Technique 
By B. W. “BERNIE” BreERMAN, Head Coach, 
University of Minnesota. Whittlesey House 
Sports Series. 276 pages, 54% x 8. $2.50 


Practical Football. A Manual for Coaches, 
Players, and Students of the Game 


By Hersert Crister, Head Coach, 
University of Michigan, and ELtron Ewart 
Wireman, Head Coach, Princeton University. 
Whittlesey House Sports Series. 242 pages, 
5144 x8. $3.00 


How to Watch Football. The Spectator’s Guide 


By Lov Lirttr, Head Coach, Columbia 
University. Whittlesey House Sports Series. 
315 pages, 544 x 8. $2.50 


Better Basketball. Technique, Tactics, and 
Tales 


By Forrest C. “PuHoc” Aten, Director of 
Physical Education and Coach of Basket- 
ball, University of Kansas. Whittlesey 
House Sports Series. 490 pages, 6 x 9. $4.00 


Send for copies on approval 


MeGRAW.-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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“How We Do It” 


The American Girl in Sports 


| arse pageant was given in the following manner for a combined 
85th and 25th anniversary of our school. 


Part I 


Introduction—Couple dance in front of curtain—girl and boy. 


Frame 14 x 14 feet with curtain in back of soft material. 

NarRATOR (at microphone, in front at left of curtain): “All 
educational programs have recreational activities. Hutchinson 
High School is no exception to the rule, so we present for your 
pleasure—The American Girl in Sports.’ These sports are divided 
into three groups: Field events in autumn, spring, and summer.” 
(Note: The quoted sections throughout are spoken by the 
narrator.) 

I. Field Hockey (curtains closed). 

“Many benefits are derived from this major sport which con- 
tinue long after school age. Notice the equipment.” (Curtain 
opens. ) 

Tableau: 3 girls. Costume: 2 in shorts and colored sweaters, 
1 in tunic. Equipment: 3 field hockey sticks and one ball. 

Music: Syncopated chord on piano as curtain closes. (Piano 
is off-stage.) 

Il. Archery. 

“Has deep channels of interest. The use of the bow, arrow, 
and target develop accuracy and skill.” (Curtain opens.) 

Tableau: 1 girl—pantomine. Costume: blouse and_ skirt. 
Equipment: bow, arrow, and target. 1 shot at target. 

Music: Two chords. (Curtains close.) 

III. Golf. 

“An individual sport for which Buffalo has excellent facilities 
is the popular game of golf.” (Curtains open.) 

Tableau: 5 girls. Costume: sweaters, sports wear. Equipment: 
2 golf bags, 1 putter, 1 driver, 1 iron. 

Position: 1 faces forward, practices putting. 2 faces toward 1, 
kneels with golf bag on right shoulder. 3, center figure, driver 
over shoulder, ball on ground in position for driving. 4 stanas 
with club over shoulder. 5 stands with golf bag. 

Music: Three chords. (Curtains close.) 


Part II 
INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 


“Individual sports are varied and of much interest to the girls? 

I. Fencing. 

“Fencing is an art, valuable in many ways to the fencer.” 

(Curtains open. Narrator gives the following commands as the 
fencers follow her directions) : 

1. Grand salute in tournament. 2. Disengage and lunge, 3. 
Over the point and lunge. 4. Parry, right and left. 5. Fencers 
position. 

The fencers. Costume: foil, glove, plastron, mask. 2 girls fag 
forward dressed in white, and follow narrator—first 4 parts 
commands are given; 2 girls lunge, put masks on, and take fencers 
position as curtain closes. Music: Chord. 

II, Swimming. 

“Swimming develops coordination and poise and does my 
for good posture. How have we changed from 1889 to 1939) 

(Curtains open.) Hutchinson swimmers of 1939 look at ol 
Central swimmers of 1889. 

Tableau: 5 girls (pose and action). Central figure 1889 stand 
on stool (old-fashioned bathing costume). 2 figures left, with 
modern costume 1939. 1 stands and turns as 1889 looks and 
turns her head away. 2 on right in modern costumes. 

Music: “By the Sea.” (Curtains close.) 

III. Bicycle and Horseback Riding. 

“Bicycle riding for girls is healthful and horseback riding 
makes them fit and fine.” 

(Curtains open.) 

Tableau: 5 girls in riding costume. 1 bicycle, girl at the side, 

Music: Chord. (Curtains close.) 

IV. Pantomime. 

“Vear’s ago light apparatus was in vogue so we used Indian 
clubs, wands, and dumbbells.” 

(Curtains open.) 

Pantomime: 4 girls, Indian clubs, wands, dumbbells. Teacher 
gives commands—claps hands. 1 girl with Indian clubs, 1 girl 
with a wand, 1 girl with the dumbbells. Old fashioned gym cos- 
tumes—bloomers, middy. 

Music: “Glow Worm.” (Curtains close.) 

V. Winter sports. 

“Winter sports are thrilling. Skating and skiing in the park 
develop power and ability and are great fun. 

(Curtains open.) 

Tableau: 10 skaters—semi-circle; 2 skiers—in center. Tableau 


A Pictorial “How We Do It” 


HE display pictured below explains itself to those who are 
interested in seeing how an expert exhibit may be arranged. It 
was photographed in the Recreation Building at the Golden Gate 


International Exposition and is reproduced through the courtesy 
of Charles W. Davis, Director of Recreation at the Exposition, 
held on Treasure Island during the past two summers. 
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School Absences 


Due To Colds 
Cut Three-Fourths! 


—Would Such a Record in YOUR School Be Helpful? 


-three Kernersville (N. C.) young- 


PERFECT RECORDS: These 
sters were members of a large 


_. group that followed Vicks Plan 

five winter months and had 
no school absences due to colds. 
(This perfect record is unusual 
but just look at the splendi 

qvennges for all those who fol- 


lowed Vicks Plan.) 


How Plan Was Tested | 


The tests among these 2,650 school-age 
children extended over five winter months. 
Those taking part in the tests were divided 
into two groups, as equal as possible as 
to number, age, sex, and living conditions. 
One group followed Vicks Plan, while the 
other simply continued their usual practices 
regarding colds. 


Results Must Be Significant 


These tests were supervised by practicing 
physicians. The records, kept under their 
direction by teachers, were sent by the 
physicians direct to nationally known pub- 
licaccountants, who tabulated and certified 
the results. 


Suggest Trial of Plan 


Records show that, throughout these tests, 
results varied in different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
individual results from following Vicks 
Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated by these 
results, suggest to you the desirability of 
giving it a trial among your pupils or 
classes? Then— use the coupon! 


EVERY MOTHER SHOULD BE 
GLAD TO COOPERATE WITH YOU IN 


TRYING TO REDUCE THE HAZARD OF 
COLDS TO HER CHILDREN 
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This record is an average of results reported from clinical tests 
of Vicks Plan—tests among 2,650 school-age children. It is a 
record that speaks for itself—in terms which you understand! — 


20.64% Fewer Colds 36.39% Shorter Colds 


(one-fifth fewer!) (over one-third shorter!) 


Note the sum total of results: A reduction of 54.95% 
(more than one-half!) in days of sickness due to colds 

—a reduction of 77.99% (more than three-fourths!) 

in school absences due to colds. 


two specialized medications used in these tests were: 


_ The 


VICKS VA-TRO-NOL VICKS VAPORUB 
to help prevent . . to relieve symptoms 
_ development of many colds __ of developed colds _ 


Vicks Plan is simple and easy to follow. Why not organize your group to 
follow it this winter? To help you in this, Vicks Technical Staff have pre- 
pared a booklet—“‘The Common Cold” —which carries a complete story 
of the School Tests and detailed directions for following Vicks Plan. 

Carrying other important and interesting information about Colds, this 
booklet serves as a Teachers’ Manual on this important health subject. It is 
also a practical guide for mothers in dealing with the problem of colds in 
the home. 

This booklet should be of real help to you in the classroom. Additional 
copies, as needed, and available, will be given you on request for distribu- 
tion to the mothers of your group. Use the coupon below to get your copy 
immediately ! 


f 


MAIL IT TODAY! 


\ Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1806 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information on 
The Common Cold, including the story of the School Clini- 
cal Tests and directions for lailowdag Vicks Plan. I under- 
stand that, as long as the supply lasts, ¥ may have additional 
copies on request for use in getting the cooperation of 
mothers of my group. 


Miss 


nurses who took part 
in these clinical tests. 
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SY SEND IN A 
LETTER MAN 


FIND OUT ABOUT McARTHUR’S 
MONEY-SAVING SCHOOL TOWELS 


There’s always news at McArthur’s . . . news 
about new towel buys that will save on school 
budgets! A letter will bring descriptive fold- 
ers and price lists direct to your desk. 


Weite Today! 
GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


Western Representative: 
E. P. Finigan Co., 314 Twelfth St., San Francisco 


Keeps mats 

“springy” and thick 
through years of use, 
outlasts several covers! 


Always insist on a filler of Gen- 
uine All Hair OZITE when you buy 
or recondition your gym mats... 
its safer and actually more eco- 
nomical . . . it stays “alive” through 
years of hard punishment and may 
be used again when the _ covers 
wear out! 


OZITE is heavier and denser than 
ordinary cushion felt—its laminated 
construction insures a flat, lump- 
less lie. No needles are used 
in OZITE Platen Process felt- 
ing, so none can break off 
and fall into the felt. IT’S 
ALWAYS SAFE! 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


WRITE FOR NAMES OF MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS WHO CAN SUPPLY You 


changes to new formation—skiers form “H.” Costumes consis 
of skates, caps, sweaters, colored mittens, skiers costume. 

Music: “Jingle Bells.” (Curtains close.) 

VI. Rhythm. 

A. “A rhythmic activity for grace and beauty is done m 
the square.” 

(Curtains open.) Four girls dance four parts of colonial minue | 

Music: “Minuet”—Mozart. 

Costume: Colonial, finish off to right. 

B. “And also on the round.” 

3 couples: couples 1 and 3 waltz across stage, right; as they 
return, couple 2 waltzes across, all circle and off. 

Music: A girl singing the chorus of “Umbrella Man.” 

C. “Through this rhythm—bouncing balls.” 

Six girls—action. Equipment: 6 red, white, and blue rubbe 
balls. Drill to toss and bounce—toss to partner and up. 

Music: Part 1 and 2 of “Skaters Waltz.” (Curtains close.) 


Part III 


Group AND TEAM ACTIVITIES 


“Besides the gmynastic program at Hutchinson during th 
school year there are team and group activities. These are ep. 
riched by letters in miniature for all-round development.” 

I. Basketball. 

(Curtains open.) Six girls pose, pass ball, and pose. Regula. 
tion gymnastic costumes. 

Music: Chord. (Curtains close.) 

II. Softball. 

“Softball is wholesome and social.” 

(Curtains open.) 

Tableau: 6 girls—1 catcher, 1 pitcher, 1 batter, 1 sits watching, 
eats peanuts, 2 girls watching, drinking pop. 

Music: “Take Me Out to the Ball Game.” (Curtains close.) 

III. The Net Games. 

“These test leadership.” 

(Curtains open.) 

Tennis—volleyball. 

Change. 

Deck tennis—badminton. 

Tableau. Equipment: Net across center of frame. 2 girls (1 on 
each side), tennis racket, ball; 2 girls (1 on each side), one with 
volleyball. Change: 2 girls (1 on each side), one with ring; 2 
girls (1 on each side), with badminton rackets, ball. 

BLANCHE KEMPNER 
Hutchinson High School 
Buffalo, New York 


American Football For Boys 


| we Editorial Office of the JourNAL has received the rulebook 
for American football for boys, a variation of the popular fall 
sport conceived by Jack Spaulding. It is similar to touch foot- 
ball in that blocking and tackling are not permitted, nor is 
elaborate equipment required. The “official” field is somewhat 
smaller than the regulation football field, markers are at 5-yard 
intervals, and the goal posts, which are located on the goal lines, 
are wider and lower. 

The respects in which it differs essentially from touch football 
are these: 

1. There is no kick-off, the winner of the toss starting play 
on his own 30-yard line. 

2. The safety line is 2 feet away from the ball instead of 
1 foot for the regular scrimmage line. 

3. Opponents must be notified by the team planning to kick. 

4. No rushing on the kick is permitted. 

5. The ball is dead when a player is touched or when a loose 
ball hits the ground. 

Further adaptations include use of a smaller ball, only nine 
players on each team, shorter playing and longer rest periods, 
and heavier penalties for body contact or other fouls. 

Copies of the rulebook will be sent free of charge by the 
National Advisory Board and Rules Committee, American Foot- 
ball for Boys, Balboa Building, San Francisco, California. 
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Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 


Dorothy Ruth Davies 
Alice Schriver, Chairman-Elect of N.S.W.A., is the coordinat- 
ing chairman of the state representatives, and plans to publish a 
bulletin for the state representatives. This bulletin will come out 


about four times a year. A portion of this material will be given . 


over to “How We Do It” items consisting of reports of projects 
carried on successfully in various states. 

Hockey—A new hockey film, entitled “Hockey Techniques for 
Beginners,” has been made and copies are now ready for distri- 
bution. The subcommittee on Field Hockey under the direction of 
Martha Gable is cooperating with the Motion Picture Committee, 
whose chairman is Jenny Turnbull, in making this film. Mrs. 
Louise Kjellstrom and Jenny Turnbull directed the picture. The 
demonstrations are by Betty Lee Evans, of England, who coached 
at the Pocono Hockey Camp last September. Techniques are 
shown at normal and slow motion speeds and include: dribble, 
drive, push pass, straight and circular tackles, and left hand lunge. 
The running time of the film is about eight minutes. The rental 
fee is $1.50. Apply to Miss Martha Gable, 1318 Wakeling Street, 
Philadelphia. 

A new hockey scorebook is now on sale by A. S. Barnes and 
Co., for thirty-five cents. This book was designed to fill all the 
needs for efficient and easy scorekeeping. 

The new Guide has been on sale since March. If there are any 
criticisms or suggestions for next season, please send them to Miss 
Gable before Thanksgiving. 

Speedball—The 1940-41 Guide will contain several changes. 
Rachel Benton, former chairman of the Speedball Committee, in 
cooperation with Blanche Higgins, chairman of the Soccer Com- 
mittee, has done some excellent research. These chairmen and 
their committees are trying to make the soccer, hockey, and speed- 
ball rules more alike. This should help not only those who have 
to coach and officiate all three games during the same season, but 
also save space in marking and laying out fields. 

This year the speedball committee aims to introduce speedball 
to more programs of physical education. It plans to complete an- 
other rental speedball movie film, and it has consented to revise 
the section on fieldball in the 1940-41 Guide. 

The new committee on speedball which began its work July 1, 
includes: Marjorie E. Fish, Chairman, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N.J.; Virginia Chamberlain, Sargent College of Boston 
University, Cambridge, Mass.; Dorothy Davies, State Teachers 
College, Carbondale, Ill.; Forrest Dutton, Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, Pasadena, Cal.; Elizabeth Evan, Horace Mann School, Gary, 
Ind.; Anne Nichols, Kankakee High School, Ill.; Evelyn Reade, 
Frenchtown High School, N.J.; Marjorie Stafford, Powers High 
School, Oregon; Rosabel Steinhauer, High School, Ridgewood, 
N.J.; Mildred Vanderhoof, High School, Kenosha, Wis.; Helen 
Yeakel, Indiana University. Advisory Members: Helen Barton, 
State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa.; Rachel Benton, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. 

State Representatives—Nineteen new state representatives for 
N.S.W.A. have been appointed to serve this year, as follows: 

Arizona—Lois Stevenson, Miami High School, Miami. 

Arkansas—Mrs. Amy Little Mason, Arkansas State College, 
Jonesboro. 

California—Northern: Donaldine Grass, Sacramento Junior 
College, Sacramento; Southern: Rayma Wilson, Compton Junior 
College, Compton. 

Delaware—Beatrice Hartshorn, University of Delaware, Ne- 
wark. 

Florida—Mrs. Cordelia Hunt, Recreation Department, Tampa. 

Illinois—Geraldine Rennert, 11 South LaSalle Avenue, Chicago. 

Iowa—Bessie Keeney, Director of Physical Education, Spencer. 

Kentucky—Margaret Warren, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 
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@ EVERY YOUNG GIRL should have an accurate, scientific 
explanation of menstruation. Then she can adjust her- 
self to the change without fear or misunderstanding. 


To simplify this explanation, Modess has prepared 
scientific charts and booklets for class use or the “‘after- 
school” conference. 


Almost 2,000,000 booklets distributed last year! 


Thousands of teachers all over the country have found 
this material helpful. Won’t you send for the booklets 
and charts today—they’re free! 


Be sure to ask for enough booklets so that every girl 
in your new group may have her own copy to keep. 


5 Menstrual Anatomy Charts— 
in color. Show process of men- 
struation. Simple, accurate text. 
Size 14x 11 inches, mailed in a 
heavy plain envelope. (Charts 
are limited—please donot ask for 
them if you already have a set.) 


For High Schoo! Girls—“The 
Periodic Cycle” contains facts 
based on modern medical opinion. 


For Younger Girls— “What a 
Trained Nurse Wrote to Her 
Young Sister.”” Sympathetically 
tells facts on “growing up.”’Clear, 
accurate. 


R EE i Two authoritative booklets on menstrual hygiene. 
Complete set of five Menstrual Anatomy Charts. 


Personal Products Corporation, Dept. E-77 

Milltown, New Jersey 

Please send me ...... copies of “The Periodic Cycle,” ...... cop- 
ies of “What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her Young Sister.” 


( ) Please send me also the set of 5 Menstrual Anatomy Charts. 


Name. 


Title 


Address 


City. State 
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Louisiana—Elizabeth Cunningham, Louisiana State Normal 
College, Natchitoches. 

Massachusetts—Eleanor Thomas, University of Delaware, Ne- 
wark. 

Missouri—Margaret Blewett, Maryville College, St. Louis. 

Montana—Florence Hellman, 406 South Idaho Street, Dillon. 

Nebraska—Ruth Diamond, Municipal University of Omaha. 

North Dakota—Charlotte Graichen, State Teachers College, 
Valley City. 

Ohio—Jeanette Stein, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

South Dakota—Lois Dicken, University of South Dakota. 

Utah—Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young University, Provo. 

Wisconsin—Elizabeth Ludwig, King High School, Milwaukee. 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 


President—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
Vice-Pres.—James Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno. 
Sect.-Treas.—Violet Richardson Ward, Berkeley Public Schools, Cal. 
News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Cal. 


NEVADA 
Audrey Stewart 


Nevada coeds may now learn to bowl in a regular physical 
education class. A new course consisting of seven weeks of ar- 
chery and seven weeks of bowling has been added to the cur- 
riculum. The class has made arrangements to use the local bowl- 
ing alley at a minimum fee. Instruction is given by a member of 
the physical education staff of the University. 

During the summer the University of Nevada Dance Club 
made a good-will tour of Nevada, performing before luncheon 
clubs, in theaters, and in schools in seven cities. The club plans to 
make the tour an annual event. 

The Women’s Physical Education Department of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada has found that the addition of a new course, 
Orientation in Physical Education, has proved its value in giving 
the students a sample of what the department has to offer and 
affording an opportunity for them to become acquainted with the 
teaching staff. 

Winifred Van Hagen, Chief of Bureau of Physical Education 
for Girls in California, and Hal Orion, Chief of. Division of 
Physical Education and Health Education, California, are to be 
guest speakers at the Nevada State Teachers Institute to be held 
in October. 

Peach Stark is replacing Miss Humphrys in the physical 
education department of the Reno High School. Miss Humphrys 
is now an instructor in the English department. 


NEW MEXICO 
Nina B. Lamkin 


The State Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation will meet at the time of the New Mexico Education 
Association meeting in Santa Fe, October 23-25. 

The revised edition of the bulletin, “Healthful Living through 
the School Day and in Home and Community,” is just off the 
press. The revision is based on activity reports of 150 teachers 
from 17 counties in the state on primary, intermediate, and 
junior and senior high school levels. New problems have been 
added, as also an outline for a school survey and a “Set of 
Criteria” for evaluating the health education program. The bulle- 
tin consists of 103 pages and is 25 cents. In lots of 100 the price 
is $20.00. 

Taos County in New Mexico is developing a very interesting 
project which is financed by the Carnegie Foundation and di- 
rected by the Harwood Foundation. The plans include a Com- 
munity Council in each village which will help in solving com- 
munity problems in health and recreation, a traveling library truck 
and twelve branch libraries served by this truck, and other 
needed services. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Margaret King 

A meeting of the Berkeley Unit of the California Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held at the 
Recreation Building on Treasure Island September 19. Mrs. Marie 
Glass of the University of California spoke on “The Relationships 
of the American Red Cross and the Physical Education Program.” 
Discussion on “The Part of Physical Education in Our Present 
National Defense Program” was led by Charles W. Davis, gy. 
pervisor of Physical Education in the schools of Berkeley, anq 
Winifred Van Hagen, Chief of the Bureau of Physical Educa. 
tion for Girls in the State of California. 

A new sub-section, Fencing, has been added to the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. Frederica Bernhard of the Upj. 
versity of California is chairman. — 

A new member of the Department of Physical Education {oy 
Women at the University of California is Phyllis Van Vleet, form. 
erly on the staff at the University of Illinois and at Western Re. 
serve University. Miss Van Vleet will teach modern dance, swim. 
ming, riding, and other activities. 

Recreation programs on Treasure Island have, during the past 
two months, included a variety of activities for all age groups, 
Among tournaments and contests held on the Island were 
junior archery tournament, Folk Festivals of Oakland Mexican 
Group and Berkeley Swedish Group, mixed volleyball games, open 
checker tournament for men, table tennis open tournament for 
women and men, and dance programs by San Francisco Recrea- 
tion Department, California Association Teachers of Dancing, and 
Lucille Mullin’s Studio. In addition to these exhibitions, puppet 
shows were given every Tuesday and Thursday afternoon, Work- 
shop Orchestra sessions every Saturday, and Workshop Chorus 
every Sunday throughout the summer. Recreation programs on 
the Island were organized by Charles W. Davis, Recreation Ad- 
ministrator. 

Coeducational activities are being initiated this year at the 
Lassen Union High School and Junior College under the direc- 
tion of Betty F. Moore and. Ralph Hillsman, physical education 
instructors. 

Climaxing the city recreation program, Sacramento Recrea- 
tion Department held its annual Kid's Circus in the Sacramento 
Stadium, August 28. The show, arranged under the supervision 
of James G. Mangen, Assistant Superintendent of Recreation, was 
participated in by three hundred children. The performance was 
given free of charge and included all the features of a real circus 
from peanut venders to wild animals and trapeze artists. 


UTAH 


Bernice N. Thomas 

The annual meeting of the Utah Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation will be held in Salt Lake City, 
October 11 and 12, in conjunction with the Utah Education As- 
sociation Convention. Section meetings in Dance, Women’s Ath- 
letics, and Men’s Athletics will be held with Shelah Woodland, 
Leona Holbrook, and Russell’ Magleby, section chairmen, in 
charge. Arrangements for the meetings are being made by the 
executive officers: Bernice N. Thomas, President; Glen Worth- 
ington, President-Elect; H. B. Hunsaker, Past-President ; Bernice 
Moss, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The formal opening of the elaborate new gymnasium and audi- 
torium building at Granite High School, Salt Lake County, August 
29, was a significant event. The building houses a gymnasium, 
two classrooms, offices, ample shower and dressing rooms, supply 
rooms, and athletic team quarters. Izetta North, Kathryn Bulloch, 
Rex Sutherland, Cecil Baker, and Samuel Baird are directors. 

Among the changes in physical education personnel in the 
state we note that Edna Swenson has been appointed to the 
women’s physical education department at the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College replacing Maxine H. South, resigned. C. J. Hart, 
head of the department at Brigham Young University, is on leave 
of absence this year and is studying at New York University. 
Alice Brinton, formerly in charge of girls’ physical education work 
at Carbon College, is now Mrs. J. N. West and is living in Cali- 
fornia. Erline Durrant replaces her at Carbon. Louise Tolman 
has been added to the women’s physical education staff at Dixie 
College. 
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News from the eS 
te Dance Section 


Janet Cumming 


This column has, in the past, been of great interest and value 
because of the reports of plans and activities of dance depart- 
ments, classes, and organizations contributed by many Dance Sec- 
tion members. Will those of you who have reports send them to 
the secretary-editor of the Dance Section, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa? 

This last year, Cornell University has had an increased number 
of students active, with twenty-five members in the Dance Club 
and twenty-two members in the junior group. Both clubs meet 
regularly twice a week. 

Their activities included a demonstration of technic, group 
movement patterns, and composition studies by the junior group; 
a demonstration of studies by classes; a presentation of technics 
by the Dance Club for the faculty, at which time May Atherton 
talked on movement in dance; a week’s course in ballet technic by 
Erick Hawkins, in which sixty-five women and five men par- 
ticipated; and a concert in the University theater. Music for 
several dances was composed by Virginia Givens, an Ithaca mu- 
sician, and Paul Gelrud, an instructor in the Department of Music. 

Mary Jo Shelly has sent the following report on the 1940 ses- 
sion of the Bennington School of the Arts: 

“The Bennington School of the Arts, holding its first session 
as a four-sided enterprise but actually its seventh as a center for 
the work begun in 1934, closed its season on August 17 after fifty 
days and fifty nights of strenuous and many-sided activity. Study 
and rehearsal occupied the usual six weeks, the Festival for the 
first time this year beginning as the regular session closed and 
running through eight days and evenings. In retrospect, everyone’s 
first thought is bound to be thankfulness that in a world at war 
there was this opportunity. Two hundred people gathered at Ben- 
nington, about half general students, another fourth Fellows and 
apprentices, the remainder faculty and staff. Dance absorbed about 
half of all these, the other half being primarily interested in 
drama, music, or design. However, as hoped, strict definition of 
boundaries was of little concern when it came to working. Every- 
one simply did that work which made the most useful pregram for 
him, although, as anticipated, dance weighed most heavily in the 
scheme of things. 

“There was no question in anyone’s mind about the common 
sense of this relationship between arts which have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by collaboration. The questions are all 
on the side of developing and perfecting such a plan, and this 
fact points the way for the future. What stands out from this 
first session of the new plan is that in all of the performing arts, 
the best method of study is performance; that composition— 
whether it be a piece of music, a dance, or the development of a 


scene in a play—is the main line of such study, and that the 
techniques which make composition possible are becoming more 
sharply defined, easier of analysis, and more functional; that for 
actors to watch dancers work, musicians to watch both, and so 
on around the circle, with every chance for collaboration seized 
and used, is a new and enriching kind of study. 

“On the side of facts, thirty states were represented this sum- 
mer, and over forty different colleges and universities, three gen- 
erations in age were spanned in the population, the community 
was about one-third men, and for the first time in seven summers 
there were no students from out-side the United States. Classes 
went on all day, rehearsals a good part of the night. Every Sat- 
urday the whole School convened for joint workshops which were 
perhaps the most interesting single part of the plan of study. 
Scenes, dances, music, design—the bulk of them done indepen- 
dently but many involving collaborative efforts—were put on 
stage, discussed, and debated. It was here that students in dif- 
ferent fields learned to speak one another's languages, compre- 
hend one another’s successes and failures, and in general find out 
what made one another’s work tick. 

“The Festival carried the basic pattern to the professional 
level. About twenty-five hundred people besides the School passed 
in and out of Bennington during the eight exciting days. Four 
performances of each Festival program were done: the play, 
Martha Graham’s dance concert, the old music program, and the 
contemporary music dividing the four music afternoons. Except 
for Ralph Kirpatrick’s brilliant direction of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century music, Americana was predominant. Martha 
Graham’s new work pased on the life and poetry of Emily Dick- 
inson, the play from ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ the contemporary mu- 
sic including Robert McBride’s now famous ‘Wise Apple Five,’ 
drew on the source material closest to everyone’s interest in these 
days of threat. Martha Hill had to fill a sudden vacancy in the 
cast of Huck Finn and dance in her own dances. Many of the 
eight hundred ‘alumni’ of Bennington from other summers re- 
turned during the Festival and served as best friends and severest 


hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


regular fall course starts september 30 


hanya holm dance company 
bookings still open for transcontinental tour 


for further information write to 


e@ 215 west 11 st ® new york * a 9-6530 


LOUIS H. CHALIF—National, 
Folk and Character Dances 


VINCENZO CELLI—formerly 
Ballet Master of the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo. 


ANGIOLA SARTORIO — for- 
merly Instructress of the 
Kurt Jooss School. 


ALERTNESS CREDIT 


630 Fifth Avenue 
Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 


CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL 


L. CHALIF—Baby 
— WRAY—New ballet 
ap 


— L. CHALIF—Ball- 
L CHALIF—Ballroom 


PACO NO—Spanish 
JOHN PLAZA—Acrobatics 


FH; 


Write for free catalogue H.E. 


“Pinocchio” or “Snow White and Seven Dwarfs”’ 
r ‘Ferdinand the Bull’’ 


Three easy and attractive group numbers. Also ten new 1940 ome 
for children, adults, beginners, and advanced students, in every 
dance. All clearly described and printed, AT REASONABLE’ phees. 


CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WRITE FOR FREE MAIL ORDER CATALOC H.E. 
Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Each $2.00 


Folk Dances in 4 Volumes 
Vol.| 21 dances (easy) Vol. 111 20 dances (advanced) 
Vol. Il 20 dances (medium difficulty) Vol. 1\V New—10 dances, $1 50 
$4 for the 3 volumes. Separately, $1.50 each. 


Plan to attend the 3-day CHRISTMAS SCHOOL-Dec. 26-27-28 
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critics. In general, the seventh summer made its unique contribu- 
tion to the history of the Bennington project. Plans for an eighth 
summer will be announced in the near future and will carry on 
the enlarged scene of work in the four related fields now, with 
the session of 1940, well launched.” 


Central District + 
« Association News 


President—Helen Manley, University City, Missouri. 
President-Elect—J. H. Morrison, Wayne, Nebraska. 
Vice-President—Jane Harris, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Sec.-Treas——Merle Henre, Kansas City, Kansas. 


MINNESOTA 
Carl L. Nordly 


The first annual Aquatennial was held in Minneapolis in July. 
Helen Starr and Dr. E. L. Haislet of the University of Minnesota 
contributed to the success of the sports program. 

Ralph Engebretsen, E. W. Gentry, and Archie Skalbeck have 
been added to the physical education staff in the St. Paul Public 
Schools. 

Gene Aldrich has arranged an interesting program for the 
Minnesota Education Association meetings in St. Paul this fall. 

Community recreation has developed throughout the state since 
the passage of recreation enabling legislation in 1937. Outstand- 
ing summer programs were under the direction of Clarence A. 
Nelson at Litchfield and Glen Barnum at Detroit Lakes. An out- 
standing feature of the Minneapolis summer playground program 
was the pageant, “Land of Melody,” in which twelve hundred 
children participated. The pageant was staged as one of the 
features of the Aquatennial. 

Football rules interpretation meetings will be conducted this 
fall throughout the state under the direction of the Minnesota 
State High School League. 


News from the + 
Therapeutic Section 


Ellen Kelly 


Students from the summer session of the Hanya Holm Studio 
in New York report a strong emphasis on body mechanics in the 
dance fundamentals. Excellent foot exercises and trunk activities 
are designed for the development of strength and integrity of body 
structure, as well as control in movement. 

The Tulsa Public Schools are providing body mechanics train- 
ing in the grades for all children, and in special classes for girls 
in the high school, under the supervision of Mrs. Helen Carlson 
Corrubia. Therapeutic programs in many communities are all too 
frequently offered only* at college age, hence such programs on 
primary and secondary school levels are still “news.” 

Much research in physical education in the Graduate School 
at the University of Iowa centers around problems of individual 
variation in body build, and the determination of norms of build 
or structure. The conclusions of these researches should eventually 
contribute markedly to therapeutic theory, much of which has 
necessarily in the past been empirical, but is now opened to sci- 
entific investigation. 

One of the outstanding features of the service rendered by the 
Orthopedic School of Kenosha, Wisconsin, is the enrollment of a 
large group of preschool age children receiving physical therapy 
and training under the supervision of Helen Frederickson. Work 
with children in this very early formative period stresses preven- 
tion of deformity during development, and involves a minimum 


of reeducation of the faulty habits of body mechanics which Naty. 
rally develop in the presence of pathology. This early attention 
will do much to lessen the severity of handicap by the time these 
children attain the usual school age. 

The need for orthopedic examination for many students en- 
rolled in remedial physical education classes at the University of 
Oklahoma has been met by a weekly Orthopedic Clinic conducted 
by the Chief Surgeon of Children’s Hospital of Oklahoma City 
Recommendations for remedial activities are carried out in the 
Department of Physical Education for Women when feasible, or 
other provision is made for extra-school treatment. 

Wellesley College corrective physical education classes under 
the supervision of Katherine Wells also have the service of a cop. 
sulting orthopedist. Such service widens the scope of the corree. 
tive program. 

You read this column because you are interested in the 
building and therapeutic possibilities of the physical education 
curriculum. You too are doing interesting work along this line 
Don’t be overly modest. Contribute to this column. Others woul 
like to know what you are doing. Send news to Ellen Kelly, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Eastern District + 
Association News 


President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University, New York City, 
Pres.-Elect—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 
Vice-Pres. (Health)—Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 
Vice-Pres. (Physical Education)—E. C. Davis, State College, Pa. 
Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, NJ. 
Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 


The annual convention of the Pennsylvania State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will be held at 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, December 13 and 14. Plans 
are rapidly taking shape and the convention promises to be the 
largest in the history of the association. Officers for the cur- 
rent year are: President, Wynn Fredericks, Lock Haven State 
Teachers College; President-Elect, Louis C. Schroeder, Bureau of 
Recreation, Pittsburgh; Vice President, Herbert S. Herzog, Senior 
High School, Upper Darby; Secretary-Treasurer, Esther Hender- 
son, Lebanon Valley College, Annville. - 

The convention of the Central District, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, to be held at the State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, October 10 and 11, has secured Dr. Jesse Feiring 
Williams as the main speaker at two general sessions and at the 
Physical Education Section meeting. At the general sessions Dr. 
Williams will speak on “Education of the Whole Man,” and “The 
Meaning of Health.” At the Physical Education Section meet- 
ing, he will discuss “Physical Education as a Means of Education.” 
Other speakers are Wynn Fredericks; John Lawther, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; and Dorothy Deach, Loch Haven State 
Teachers College. 

The Eastern District Association of the P.S.A.H.P.E.R. will 
meet as a section of the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
convention in Reading, October 18, at Northwest Junior High 
School, at 2:00 pm. The program includes a demonstration by 
groups from the Wyomissing High School, Muhlenberg High 
School, Southern Junior High School, and Northwest Junior 
High School. The second half of the program will be given over 
to a panel discussion on the topic, “Are Administrators in General 
Education Right in Challenging Us for a Lack of Purpose in the 
Physical Education Program?” Wynn Fredericks, President, 
P.S.A.H.P.E.R., will serve as Chairman and Minerva Stern, 
Kutztown State Teachers College, summarizer. William E. 
Braucher, Palmerton, President of the Eastern District, will pre- 
side at the meeting. 
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“Boy Meets Girl Somewhere” was the subject of an address 
iven by Ethel Bowers, Recreation Specialist of the National 
eecreation Association, at a supper meeting of the Leisure-Time 


Division of the Council of Social Agencies at the Y.W.C.A., 
Reading. After the meeting the group adjourned to the gymna- 
sjum to join the Co-Ed Club in an hour’s demonstration of co- 
recreational activities and methods under the leadership of Miss 
Bowers. About two hundred persons participated. 

Members of the P.S.A.H.P.E.R. will be interested to hear that 
Wynn Fredericks, President, completed his dissertation and last 
June received his doctorate from the Pennsylvania State College. 

Dr. Elwood Craig Davis, Past-President, P.S.A.H.P.E.R., has 
resigned his position at the Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
after nine years of service, to become Head of Physical Education 
at the University of Pittsburgh. The Association extends con- 
gratulations and best wishes for success in the new position. 

Mrs. Josephine Smith Van Vliet resigned her position on the 
staff of the East Stroudsburg State Teachers College after twelve 
years of service. Her successor will be Alva Christenbury, form- 
erly Supervisor of Physical Education, Public Schools, Highland 
Park, New Jersey. 

The annual meeting of the Midwestern District of the 
P.S.A.H.P.E.R. will be held during the convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association in New Castle, October 18. 
Dr. E. B. Cottrell, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, is 
president of the Midwestern District. 


American Legion of New York Approves Physical 
Preparedness Aim 

At its annual state convention August 28-31, 1940, the 
New York Department of the American Legion passed the 
following resolution: 

Wuereas, Present world conditions are forcing our na- 
tion to prepare with all its resources to meet the demands 
of aggression, and 

Wuereas, Our plans for preparedness must view the 
problem broadly to see national life in terms of peace and 
progress as well, and 

Wuereas, The fitness of our citizens is of primary im- 
portance to our program of Americanism, and 

Wuereas, Such fitness must be a proper combination of 
rugged physical fitness with a sound mental, emotional, 
and social fitness that insures a better understanding of 
the liberties we enjoy and the responsibilities Americans 
must accept, and 

Wuereas, The schools of the nation must become vital 
centers for the physical education of youth as well as aca- 
demic centers, and 

Wuereas, It is claimed that some school programs carry 
none or inadequate provision for instruction in physical 
education and health, despite school responsibility by law 
enacted since the first World War, therefore be it 

Resolved, By the American Legion, Department of New 
York in convention assembled, that the Legislative Com- 
mittee be directed to obtain a suitable inquiry into the 
present enforcement of articles 20A, which requires proper 
medical inspection in our school systems, and 26A which 
requires suitable discipline and physical training, both 
articles being set forth in the education law of New York 
State, and that the Department Adjutant be, and he hereby 
is, directed to address a communication to the State Offi- 
cials in charge of medical inspection and discipline and 
physical training in our public schools requesting a more 
thorough and complete application of the provisions of the 
law, and be it further 

Resolved, That the National Organization be requested 
to endorse the general purpose of organized national groups 
seeking to improve the physical and social fitness of Ameri- 
can Youth through programs of health, physical education, 
and recreation in schools and school camps, and to endea- 
vor to obtain suitable congressional legislation to the end 
that this program may be enacted into law. 
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Southern District + 
« Association News 


Lynn B. Sherrill, President Fannie Shaw, Vice-President 
Ethel J. Saxman, Presi@ent-Elect E. Benton Salt, Vice-President 
Anne S. Duggan, Past President J. R. Sharman, Vice-President 
M. E. Potter, Secretary-Treas. Dudley Ashton, Member-at-large 


Eugene E. Garbee, News Editor H. G. Metcalf, Member-at-large 


ARKANSAS 
Amy Little Mason and Eugene Lambert 

Clifford Blackburn, State Director of Physical Education, has 
been appointed State News Editor. Send your news to Mr. Black- 
burn just as soon as it happens. 

Wendell Davis of the physical education faculty of Arkansas 
State College at Jonesboro received his M.A. degree from George 
Peabody College this summer. 

A high school coaching school was held in Little Rock August 
26-31 which 115 coaches and directors of physical education at- 
tended. Much of the program was devoted to physical education 
with the discussion directed by State Director Clifford Blackburn. 

June Paulson, University of Montana, has replaced Dorothy 
Crepps, who resigned to get married, as assistant to Leslie Vinal in 
the Women’s Physical Education Department of the University. 


KENTUCKY 
Miss Dudley Ashton and M. E. Potter 

The officers for 1940-41 for the Kentucky Health and Physical 
Education Association are: President, Thomas B. Godfrey, 
Shawnee High School, Louisville; Vice-President, C. T. Hughes, 
Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond; Sec.-Treas., Mary 
King Montgomery, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

The University of Kentucky Coaching School held August 12- 
17, was attended by approximately one hundred coaches, coming 
from twelve states. Carl G. Snavely, Head Football Coach, Cor- 
nell University, assisted by coaches Ab Kirwan and Bernie 
Shively of the University handled the football assignments. Adolph 
Rupp had charge of basketball classes. 

The Department of Physical Education of the University of 
Kentucky sponsored a one-week training course for recreation 
workers August 19-24. Seventy-five recreation workers from the 
entire state attended. J. R. Batchelor of the National Recreation 
Association was the visiting lecturer and the staff members of the 
University and the State W.P.A. Recreation Division assisted. 

The Physical Education Department of the University of Ken- 
tucky has recently been named sponsor of the state-wide W.P.A. 
Recreation Project. 

New staff members in the Department of Physical Education 
at the University of Kentucky for the coming year are William 
McCubbin, James Wadlington, and Lovaine Lewis. 


ALABAMA 
Minnie Sellers 


Officers of the Alabama Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation for 1940-41 are: President, Harriet Barnes, 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville; Secretary, Jessie R. Garrison, 
State Department of Education, Montgomery; Vice-President, 
Blanche Chapman, Phillips High School, Birmingham; Publicity 
Chairman, Aldace Fitzwater, State Teachers College, Livingston. 
Send your news to Miss Fitzwater. 


LOUISIANA 
Lynn Sherrill 
Edith Gentry, formerly of Winthrop College, has been added 
to the women’s staff in the Department of Health and Physical 
Education at Louisiana State University. 

Marion Fugitt of Winthrop College was a visiting instructor in 
the Health and Physical Education Department at Louisiana State 
Normal College for the summer session. 

An outstanding coaching school, Directed by Bernie Moore, 
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was held at Louisiana State University this summer with an at- 
tendance of approximately 125 high school and college coaches. 
Coach Bernie Bierman from the University of Minnesota and 
Coach “Red” Dawson from Tulane University were visiting lec- 
turers. 

Evelyn Triplett, formerly of the University of Alabama, has 
been added to the staff at Southwestern Louisiana Institute. Visit- 

“2 ing professors at the University this summer were: Dr. George 
ee s Wells, Upper Iowa University; Dr. Carlos Wagner, College of the 
Bray: City of New York; Stewart Ferguson, Arkansas A. & M.; Mary 
Jane Hungerford, University of Southern California; and Gladys 
Kirkwood, Bellhaven College, Mississippi. 

Mrs. Thelma Z. Kyser, member of the physical education 
faculty at the Louisiana State Normal College since 1921, retired 
from active duty on June 1. As Director of Health and Physical 
Education for Women at the State Normal College, Mrs. Kyser 
was a pioneer in numerous endeavors, particularly those concern- 
ing health instruction and health practices and the participation 
of girls and women in wholesome physical education activities. 

Mrs. Kyser organized the first Women’s Athletic Association 
in the State in 1923, and five years later directed the first teacher- 
training curriculum in health and physical education for women 
in Louisiana. In 1929, under Mrs. Kyser’s direction, the first 
college playday for college women in the state was organized. 

Seeing the need for first class officials in girls’ athletics, Mrs. 
Kyser organized in 1937 the first Officials’ Rating Board for the 
rating of officials in girls’ sports, a movement that has grown to 
include Rating Boards in every section of the state. 

Mrs. Kyser has held many prominent positions in physical 
education circles in the State. She was chairman for Louisiana, 
Women’s Division, National Amateur Athletic Federation from 
rae 1928 to 1937, and served as basketball chairman for Louisiana, 
Pape Women’s Rules Committee, from 1921 to 1930. For the past 

a four years, Mrs. Kyser has been Louisiana’s chairman of the 

National Section on Women’s Athletics. Mrs. Kyser plans to 
write extensively for educational publications. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


A cadet teaching program for junior physical education majors 
has been set up in the elementary and grammar grades of the 
Demonstration School of the Appalachian State Teachers College 
at Boone. Under the new plan being tried for the first time this 
vear, physical education majors will have two years of student 
teaching experience under the supervision of regular staff mem- 
bers. The teaching duties will include assignments in each of the ” 
eleven grades through the two years. 


Illinois field agents of the National Committee on Preparedneg 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

One hundred forty physical instructors of the Chicago Par 
District will take teachers courses in first aid, beginning in Sep. 
tember, under the auspices of the Chicago chapter of the American 
Red Cross. The purpose is to make instruction in first aiq avail. 
able at every Park District field house. 


INDIANA 
John P. Brogneaux 


Dr. John W. Deever of Dayton, O., has been appointed to the 
staff of Indiana Central College as supervisor of a new and more 
adequate health program for the students of the college. He wil 
be assisted by Mrs. Deever, a medical technician. 

A very interesting and well attended Safety Education Foryy 
was held at Purdue, July 17. Howard Danford, Administratiye 
Assistant at the Center for Safety Education, New York Univer. 
sity, was the speaker. The panel at the forum consisted of. 
Dean Matthews, Home Economics School; Assistant Dean Knapp, 
Engineering Schools; Professor Greenley, Industrial Education De. 
partment; Hilda Schwen, Acting Head of the Women’s Physical 
Education Department; Sgt. Conover of the Indiana State Police; 
Professors Morrison and Swope of the Education Department; 
and Professors LaBree, Eastwood, and Allen of the Division oj 
Physical Education for Men. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash, Chairman of the Department of Health ang 
Physical Education at New York University, addressed the Edy- 
cational Leaders Clinic in the Union Building at Purdue Univer. 
sity. His topic was “Health and Physical Education in Terms of 
the School as a Whole.” 

I.H.S.A.A. Annual Meeting 

Time and Date: Ten o’clock, Thursday morning, October 24, 

Place: Auditorium, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis 

1. “The Place of Athletics in Education,” James E. Rogers, 
National Recreation Association, New York City. 

2. “Leisure for a Democratic People,” Eduard C. Lindeman, 
New York School of Social Work, New York City. 

Physical Education Meeting 

2:00 p.m. Sectional Meeting at Technical High School. 

Program: 

Address, Dr. Don W. Gudakunst, Medical Director, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, New York City. 

“Progress and Problems in Health and Physical Education,” 
James E. Rogers, National Recreation Association, New York City. 

Coaches Meeting 

Dinner Meeting—6:30 p.m. Thursday, October 24, Hotel Ant- 
lers, Indianapolis. 
eee Pet “Why a Coach,” A. F. Rupp, Basketball Coach, University of 

e Kentucky. 
Midwest District + MICHIGAN 
ae R. J. McMurray 


. . Michigan physical education teachers are devoting much time 
« Association News 


and effort in revising their curriculum to assist 100 per cent in 
the national defense movement. There is no part of the defense 
program that is of more importance than health. This certainly 
offers a challenge to every physical education and health teacher. 

Safety education as well as being a part of all education has 
been made the responsibility of many physical education depart- 
ments throughout our state. It fits in well and some mighty fine 
programs of general safety have been developed. 

Dr. R. W. (Danny) Webster, until now connected with the 
physical education and intramural sports work at the University 
of Michigan, started this fall as Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education at West Virginia University, Morgantown. : 

If you didn’t go fishing in Michigan during your vacation 
you certainly missed an opportunity of indulging in the finest 
recreation known, as well as missing a chance to catch a lot of 
fish and to brag about them. The physical education teachers of 
Michigan are dyed-in-the-wool fishermen and when you need a 
real fish story—or two—just challenge a Michigander. 

In speaking of fine recreation for real he-men and _ she- 
women, duck shooting is really near the head of the list in our 


President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Grace Griffin, West Virginia University. 
Sec.-Treas—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University. 

News Editor—Fred V. Hein, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


ILLINOIS 
Nellie B. Cochran 


State Director Don Seaton, President Kenneth Flanagan, and 
other officers of the Illinois Physical Education Society are com- 
pleting plans for their annual meeting to take place October 31- 
November 2 with the University of Illinois as host. The Illinois 
Coaches Association will meet at the same time in Urbana. The 
program this year presents a departure from the usual in the 
form of question box meetings. Three panels of experts will be 
on the spot to discuss questions and topics suggested by the 
audience. Members may choose either the panel on problems 
of the small high school, the panel representing the medium sized 


high school, or the panel discussing problems of the large high 
school. 
A. H. Pritzlaff and Don C. Seaton have been appointed as 


state. This season will soon be here, so oil up your trusty shot 
gun and get an application of real Michigan fall weather when 
the sun comes over the hill the morning of October 1st. 
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Student Assistance 


(Continued from page 475) 


National Youth Administration 

In addition to the regular student assistants who are 
paid by the University for their services, the Department 
of Physical Education makes use of several N.Y.A. stu- 
dents who are qualified to perform certain work in con- 
nection with the administration and promotion of 
activities. During the spring semester of 1939, 27 were 
employed at rates of 40, 45, and 50 cents an hour, each 
student averaging about thirty-seven hours of work each 
month; as a group they earned approximately $500 dur- 
ing the term. Some of the capacities in which they served 
were: referees, subjects of experimentation in connection 
with physiological researches, life guards, archery instruc- 
tors, clerks, proctors, poster artists, typists, and general 
office workers. 


Rules and Regulations Governing Student Assistants 

Student assistants are given specific written instruc- 
tions concerning their duties, a recital of which would be 
too detailed for this article. The assistants are all 
required to check in and out through the use of a time 
clock, for in that way they are made to feel that they 
must be prompt and strictly “on the job” when they are 
supposed to be. They are also instructed as to the 
procedure to be followed in case of an injury or accident. 
These “apprentices” must know how to keep attendance 
records and to help with the grading. The regular duties 
of the student teachers are supplemented by readings and 
instructions on teaching methods. The assistants are 
under the direct supervision of regular staff members so 
that they have the benefit of help and guidance in their 
work. 

Limitations of the System 

Some persons are prone to say that when students 
rather than regular full-time teachers are permitted to 
instruct various classes in physical education the partici- 
pants will often fail to gain as much from the courses. In 
other words, the type of instruction is assumed to be 
inferior. 

In some instances this is true. However, full-time 
teachers on the staff do not have the time, and in some 
instances, lack the ability to instruct in certain activities. 
Many of the student assistants who handle classes by 
themselves are specialists and, as such, are in a position 
to provide the finest sort of instruction in such specialties 
as dancing, judo, kindo, bagpunching, handicraft, and 
fencing. Student interests are so varied that the present- 
ing of many activities is important, although some of 
them may have a comparatively small enrollment. A 
greater appeal is thus made and more students are led to 
participate in the Department’s program. The student 
assistants because of their youth and enthusiasm do a 
great deal to influence indirectly the full-time instructors 
and thus prevent them from falling into a “rut” and thus 
slackening their efforts toward vitalizing the program. 


Values of the Student Assistant Program 
In spite of certain limitations and shortcomings of the 
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Fred MEDART MfgCo 


New Basketball Backboard 


Strictly in accord with official specifications as 
recently established by the National Basketball Com- _ 
mittee . . . The new, streamlined Medart Backboard ae 
is ‘pressed-out’ of a single sheet of steel . . . Quantity af 
production makes extremely attractive prices possible 
. . » Before changing your equipment get complete 
details of the Medart Steel Backboard and Goal— 
“No better equipment at any price!” 


3538 DeKalb Street St. Louis, 


FOR BETTER 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Whatever Your Sport 
There is 
RAWLINGS EQUIPMENT 
To Aid Your Game! 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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GoldSmith 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 


tg Equipment for all Sports 
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on 


GOLDSMITH SONS, Inc. 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CROFTS 


Baker: 


H’Doubler: 


THE MODERN TEACHER OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Whether you teach courses on Principles, 
Methods, Curriculum or Supervision you 
will find this book provocative and in- 
forming. Its practical discussion of cur- 
riculum planning, evaluation of teaching 
methods, techniques for supervision, etc., 
make it an important text for this year’s 
classes. 


264 pages, $2.00 


DANCE 


A Creative Art Experience 

“This is a very significant contribution.” 
—Martha Hill 

“DANCE is a challenge to American edu- 

cation and a challenge which must be an- 

swered if we are to know educational 

progress.” —New York Herald Tribune 


200 pages, illus., $2.50 


Write for our descriptive catalogue 


F.S. CROFTS & CO.—41 Union Square, N.Y. 
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plan, the values far outweigh the faults, for the benefit ty 
the student assistants is outstanding. When Statements 
concerning the qualifications of a certain physical educa. 
tion major for teaching positions are requested the 
Department members are more often in a position to 
furnish data based on many hours of observation of th 
individual concerned and to make statements that have 
real significance when the applicant for the teachj 
credentials has been a student assistant in the Depart. 
ment. The experience gained in teaching and the cong. 
dence and personality developed tend to make they 
student assistants better teachers when they go into the 
professional field. 

Each semester several students who have refereed intra- 
mural basketball and football games show a marked abil. 
ity in this work. The supervisor in charge of basketball 
receives numerous requests for paid officials from clubs 
high school teams, industrial and recreation leagues, The 
student assistants who have shown that they can officiate 
games efficiently are thus given an opportunity to derive 
an added monetary return as a result of this training and 
experience in officiating. 

In the Chief Clerk’s office and in the equipment room 
there are several changes in personnel from year to year: 
this is of particular value to the student body for these 
assistants show an interest and enthusiasm about their 
work that would not be so evident in an individual were 
he to be doing this type of work over a period of years, 
These assistants must always be courteous, willing and 
ready to answer numerous questions that are asked by 
students using the gymnasium. 

On the whole the student assistants develop a real 
spirit of comradeship among themselves and with the 
staff members; they feel at home in the gymnasium and 
realize that they are a part of the Department staff and 
doing a big job. The members of the Department of 
Physical Education for Men at the University of Cali- 
fornia are enthusiastic supporters of these student assis- 
tants and are “sold” on the policy that makes it possible 
for so many students to earn while they learn. »« 


Where School Health ? 
(Continued from page 471) 

Since much ill health is due to a lack of skill in living 
and much sickness goes untreated by medical people be- 
cause moderate income groups do not know how to secure 
adequate medical care at a reasonable price, it might 
stand to reason that the schools should teach young people 
many preventive health understandings, as well as how 
to use the resources for health which their communities 
offer. 


HERE is a balance between a service program which 

contributes to the education of the learner and the 
traditional classroom health education. This balance the 
school can develop. The following points might serve as 
a preliminary basis for planning the school health service 
and health education program. Each child leaving the 
school shall have: 

1. An intelligent understanding of his health needs and 
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behavior, and their results as they affect not only his own, 
welfare but that of the community in which he lives. 

2. The knowledge of how to better the environment in 
which he lives as it relates to his own as well as the com- 
munity welfare. 

3, An emotional acceptance of his physical, mental, and 
vocational limitations, as well as his potentialities and the 
knowledge of how he needs to adapt these capacities for 
effective living. 

4. A determined attitude to help better those com- 
munity health conditions in which he has personal inter- 
est. This should include a more intelligent way of using 
his future political prerogatives for better community 
health programs. pred 


Tell Your Community 


(Continued from page 490) 


simply undertaking a problem of publicity in a more 
refined sense—represents action, or at least sympathetic 
and favorable reaction, on the part of individuals, organi- 
zations, or the public at large. 

Interpretation is not a mechanized something; it is 
not a problem which can be solved without the applica- 
tion of mental elbow-grease. It demands study and 
application. And only as we become more familiar with 
the problem and know how best we may make our con- 
tribution, will we build up an experience which will bring 
results. 

“A body of experience in interpretation?” you may 
comment. “Once I have thought this thing through and 
get a general working conception of the whole problem, 
won’t I have the techniques down pretty pat?” Well, we 
counter with this question. Undoubtedly you work with 
a board of directors, or with an advisory committee or 
with a board committee, perhaps have worked with sev- 
eral. Did you acquire all at once the understanding you 
now have of how to work most effectively with such 
groups? Don’t you apply numerous devices in this con- 
nection, to ensure the participation of all members of the 
board of directors, for instance, to put your problems in 
language they will understand readily? Did you secure 
your grasp of such techniques overnight, or have you 
developed increasingly with each situation you have 
confronted? Of course your abilities along this line grew 
with your experiences in each successive situation. As 
you actually worked through problems of this nature you 
developed a variety of ways of handling each type of 
problem. The case of interpretation is as a whole exactly 
the same. There are a hundred and one little techniques 
and devices which together make up the ability to tell 
the story of your program and tell it well. 

Have you never wondered why the editor of your eve- 
ning paper, or one of his associates, does not become en- 
thusiastic over the stories you bring him on occasional 
mornings? In all probability the first edition is going to 
press and he simply does not have time to read the 
stories; it is the worst time you could pick. If your pro- 
posed script on a program for Boys’ Week does not strike 
a very sympathetic chord with the program manager of 
the local radio station, do you know how much the fact 
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| that your script is not timed contributes to that attitude 
of “Yes, we might get together on that sometime?” Does 
there appear to you to be any contrast between a photo- 
ae graph used in your annual report or used in connection 
a ae with your annual fund drive, and a photograph appear- 
a ing in the prospectus of almost any successful commer- 
a cial firm which is selling goods rather than service? The 
ae chances are your photograph attempts to illustrate ten to 
twenty points, is crowded with objects or persons. The 
commercial illustration tells one story and teils it simply. 
These and a great many other points simply add up to 
the fact that you must know what you wish to accom- 
plish; you must know what activities lend themselves best 
to that objective. You must be familiar with the various 
media; the daily press, radio, placards, talks, bulletins, 
fliers, etc., and the comparative merits of each in differ- 
ent types of situations. You must be able to choose those 
which lend themselves most readily to the material you 
have and will reach those persons representing your ob- 
jective. Carry your efforts along that channel with as 
much care and study as you devote to the preparation 
and presentation of your budget. 


OW, let us get to the quarrel which we suspect some 
readers must be waiting to pick with us. Do you 
shudder at the mention of the word publicity in relation 
to education and recreation? Does our substitution of 
the word interpretation soften the contemplation of your- 
self in the role we have outlined? 


Improving in 1914 and 
‘Still Improving 
in 1940. 
CASTELLO 
FENCING 
EQUIPMENT 


Meets the exacting requirements 
of school and college competi- 
tions. Write for 1940-1941 illus- 
fret ak trated catalog No. J., with new 
7st items, improved features, and 
school color trimming. 


“American-made by a fencer for 
Fencers.” 


‘you. Particularly if your shudder is any more than the 


Up with your guard, then, for we certainly differ With 


surface reaction of one who has just not thought throy 
the significant relationship of interpretation to educa. 
tional and recreational activities as a whole. Salesmay, 
ship? Publicity? Of course it is both of these, one of the 
many aspects of a function which every organization and 
every individual must perform in one fashion or anothe. 
Don’t condemn your colleague as thirsty for public g. 
tention simply because he makes an attempt to tell the 
story of his program to the public. He may do the tag 
crudely, but he probably has the right objective in view 
By and large, salesmanship and publicity are not at aj 
the bald things some of us have taken them to be whe, 
thinking of them in terms of education and recreation 
programs. Basically they do not represent an attempt 
to secure acceptance and support of something neithe; 
needed nor wanted. In all education and recreation, inter. 
pretation is simply the attempt to present intelligently, to 
present in the most effective ways possible, the opportuni- 
ties available and the reasons these opportunities and 
more of them, can and do and will make increasingly sig. 
nificant contributions to our lives as human beings. 


S NOT your annual report an accounting just as the 
report of a commercial organization accounts for actiy- 
ities in another field? Have you thought through the 
matter of who are your stockholders? Are you not help- 
ing to sell and interpret when you work with a community 
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J. MARTINEZ CASTELLO 
Theory and Practice of Fenc- 
ing—Foil, Sabre and Duel- 
ling Sword. Adopted text- 
book in schools and col- 
leges. Has 150 illustrations 
showing different phases 
of the bout-actions pro- 
gressively; carefully 
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responding to the illus- 
tration. Contains rules 
of the LE.F. and A.F.L.A. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILM ON 
FENCING. 400 ft. of 16 mm. film on 
Foil, Duelling Sword and Sabre. 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 


55 East Eleventh Street New York City 


Health and Physical Education 
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SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
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International Young Men’s Christian Association College 
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Adult Education and Teacher Training 
Graduate, Undergraduate and Summer School Courses 
For Catalog or Bulletin No. 14 on Physical Education, address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
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council bent on increasing neighborhood recreation facil- 
ities, or when you work with other similar groups? After 
all, what is the technique of community relations if it is 
not a highly skilled effort to present and sell intelligently 
what individuals and groups may do for themselves 
through joint endeavor? And, finally, if we who are 
closest to the problems of education and recreation and 
health and other service activities, we who know best 
what their contributions are and what they should be in 
this society of ours, if we do not take the lead in intelli- 
gent interpretation—who will? 


Latest in Sports Buildings 


(Continued from page 466) 


ing and wrestling gymnasiums are padded to a height of 
5 feet to prevent injury. The whole floor of the wres- 
tling gymnasium is covered with 3-inch mats which, 
along with the floating floor beneath, eliminates a great 
deal of the shock that would otherwise be experienced 
by those participating in wrestling. The boxing gymna- 
sium has two rings and supplementary mats for covering 
much of the remaining floor space. It is also equipped 
with two adjustable striking bag drums, 3 heavy striking 
bags, and several sets of chest weights. Each gymnasium 
has a large, conveniently located equipment storage 
closet. 

Club Room.—Located between the boxing and wres- 
tling gymnasiums is the varsity club room which provides 
a lounging area and meeting place for letter men. 


Field House 


The field house, separated by a wall from the gym- 
nasium, has overall dimensions of 172 feet by 334 feet, 
and measures 80 feet from the center beam to the floor. 
This space would accommodate a regulation size football 
field. A balcony which extends around the entire area 
has nine rows of seats and will seat 4,500 spectators. On 
the clay floor, bleachers erected around the removable 
basketball floor will accommodate another 4,500. 


Basketball—Track—Football—Baseball 


During the indoor track season there is ample room for 
a 220-yard oval track, and for field event areas in spite 
of the fact that the basketball floor is still in position. 
To facilitate spectator observation during track meets 
the bleachers on one side and both ends are removed. 
The spacious floor of the field house has offered an excel- 
lent spot for baseball practice and spring football drills, 
and it will, in all likelihood, see a great deal of the same 
kind of usage during inclement weather in years to come. 
The coaches of these sports are duly grateful for the 
added accommodations. The interior walls of the field 
house are constructed of cinder block which eliminates 
much of the reverberation. 


Lighting Facilities 
The two end walls and one side wall contain 25 glass 
block windows representing a total natural lighting area 


of approximately 6,000 square feet. The glass blocks are 
constructed so that those in the upper area of the windows 
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oard & Timer 


Smooth, streamlined, pleasing-to-the-eye exterior con- 
ceals a precision-built mechanism that is without 
equal . Large, easily read clock dial . Hair 
trigger quick and accurate score recording from 
control box to scoreboard Place your local 


basketball games in the ‘big time’ — install a Medart 
Automatic-Electric Scoreboard oot Time Clock in 
your gym. Catalog upon request. 


Fred MEDART Mfg. 
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STEP THIS WAY 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


TO KILL 


The shortest cut to complete Athlete’s Foot control is the 
employment of a fungicide that reaches and kills the many 
different fungi involved. Such a fungicide must be quick in 
action—and it must be stable, so that there is never any 
question about its efficacy. 

Alta-Co Powder in solution kills Athlete’s Foot fungi in 
less than 60 seconds. It remains stable in solution—and its 
strength can be tested by any inexperienced attendant ac- 
curately and instantly with an Alta-Co Powder Tester. No 
other foot tub fungicide has these three vital advantages. 
If you are fighting Athlete’s Foot, Alta-Co Powder is your 
most potent weapon. 


WHITE ALTA-CO ALTO-CO POWDER 


POWDER WITH TRACER 
Stainless Alta-Co Powder, This is recommended where Athlete's 
which leaves no stain, is Foot Control is enforced, and a check 
suggested for use where there on its use is desired, The slight yel- 
is objection to skin tinting. lowish tint is evidence of application. 


BOTH ARE EQUAL IN FUNGUS-KILLING POWER 


Send for our new 32 page brochure on Athlete’s Foot con- 
trol. It gives‘'much valuable information on the various fungi, 
their spread, and how to combat them. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 


Westport, Connecticut 
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POOL SUITS 


e JERSEY AND RIB KNIT 


OXFORD GRAY 
LIGHT GREEN COPEN 
ROYAL NAVY SCARLET 
(Fast Colors) 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 
BS es OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 1410 Broadway, New York 
ales AN AFFILIATE OF OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO. 


Meld, Tn ee 


Requires effective physical training in 
schools. The “tools” used by West 
Point and Annapolis are’ 


NARRAGANSETT 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Send a list of your requirements. 


The NEW MODIFIED FAN-SHAPE BASKET- 
BALL BACKSTOPS are in demand. Write 
for information. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY 


Box 1452 Providence, Rhode Island 
New York Office: 202 East 44th Street 


BADMINTON Jackson & Swan—RE- 
VISED AND ENLARGED — 2°” plates, over 
140 illustrations on motion pictures. Covers 
Tantigzeemiols and now includes new material 

on Doubles Play, the Flick and Deception. 
wo forms convenient und 
charts, 17” x 23”, Either form, $2.0 


TIPS ON SETTER 


16 mm. silent film featuring oe 
stars. New scenes, 2 reels 
900 feet. ntal: $5.00. 
BOOK EARLY. 


Watch for other 


For Gym, Pool, Library, or Classroom 


catch the early morning and late afternoon light ang 
reflect it to the floor of the building. 

Just under the roof, half way down from the 
and extending the full length of the field house, are ty, 
steel catwalks. Each of these fixtures is fitted with 
67 1000-watt floodlights and 20 1000-watt spotli ghts, 
The spotlights are concentrated on the basketball flog 
giving it an illumination of 40,000 watts during th 
time games are in progress. All ceiling lighting fixtures 
combined represent 174,000 watts. 

Aside from athletic usage, the field house is employed 
to accommodate a variety of other college functions, Dy. 
ing farmer’s week last winter 15,000 people witnesseg 
demonstrations for two evenings in the building. Fo 
this occasion all but a few portions of the basketball 
floor were removed to accommodate additional bleachers 
and an activity area in the center which among other 
things provided space for a rodeo. The gymnasium por. 
tion of the plant likewise supplies a variety of needs, 
Several months ago 1,100 high school boys conducted 
most of their Wolverine Boys’ State activities in the 
gymnasium over a 10-day period. During this program 
600 of Michigan’s future public officials slept at night in 
cots on the main gymnasium floor while the boxing room 
provided quarters for 125 more. During the morning the 
lecture and classrooms accommodated the Wolverine 
Boys’ House of Representatives and the Senate. Even 
the handball courts were turned into printing establish- 
ments, public offices, jails, and hospitals. 

The building, only a dream in the minds of our cam- 
pus officials so recently, is now taxed to capacity by fac- 
ulty and students in the administration of a physical 
education program designed for training America’s pros- 
pective citizens in ways of purposeful and abundant liy- 
ing. We wonder now how we were ever able to get along 
without the new Jenison Gymnasium and Field 
House. »« 


Treating Behavior Disorders 
(Continued from page 479) 


tions in behavior are characteristic of growth, and otten 
call for no more treatment than the teacher can give 
on the spot and at the time. On the other hand, be 
havior disorders which persist through months and years 


GIRLS’ BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS 
new Scholastic Coach teaching aid. Set o 
posters, .00. 


TIPS — REVISED AND EN- 

ED—with a Foreword by Laurentine 
Collins 32 plates covering wide range of 
swimming, diving and life-saving skills. New 
tips and ead- -ups on the Strokes and Diving. 
Includes a large Teaching- Poster, 
listing a Progression of Lead-ups in Stand- 
ard Swimming Skills. Charts now a-aiavie 
in_ two convenient forms: bound remov- 
ia plates, 8%” xs 11”; 8 wall charts, 

17” x 22”. Either form, $2.00. 


16801 parxsipne SPORT TIPS & TEACHING AIDS DETROIT, MICH. 
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int to the need for consultation and cooperation with 
parents and perhaps with specialists, and so the teacher 
cannot play an exclusive role in their diagnosis and treat- 
ment. It goes without saying that besides the nature of 
the behavior disorder and its duration, we must also look 


at the opportunities for treatment which the teacher com- _ 


mands in the school situation. After all, the teacher can- 
not do very much about food finickiness or nervous in- 
digestion, since the control of factors affecting such 
problems lies in the home rather than at school. 

Having spent considerable time trying to make it clear 
that it is well nigh impossible to formulate clear-cut 
rules regarding the teacher’s part in the treatment of be- 
havior disorders, I shall now submit to you certain very 
broad generalizations which may be useful in determin- 
ing what the teacher should and should not do, it being 
understood that these generalizations deal with the 
sphere of her influence rather than with concrete mechan- 
isms of guidance. — 


IRST of all, let us not forget that the teacher cannot 

avoid giving treatment. The deliberate and conscious 
abstaining from any direct guidance is in itself treatment. 
The question is, then, not whether teachers should give 
treatment, but rather what sort of treatment she should 
consciously attempt, and where she should draw the line. 

My second generalization is this. The teacher holds a 
unique position for detecting behavior disorders. She is 
apt to see the child more objectively than do his parents 
and she has the great advantage of being able to compare 
him with his peers in action. Through techniques of 
systematic, incidental observation, the teacher will al- 
ways have a significant contribution to make to any 
description of what a child is like away from his home. 

A third generalization which seems to me sound, is that 
the teacher is usually not in a position, nor has she the 
time nor the training to analyze the causes of severe be- 
havior disorders. These causes often take root in things 
that happened years before and they are supplemented 
by other contemporary factors outside of the school. In 
my opinion, it is not the function of the teacher to re- 
construct this intricate picture of genetic causation. If 
it needs to be done, someone else must do it. 

The fourth generalization is that from her point of 
vantage, the teacher has a responsibility for letting 
parents know when a child seems to need special treat- 
ment beyond the things that can be done in school. I 
do not think that it is the teacher’s responsibility to see 
that the parents follow through and carry out any special 
treatment that the teacher may recommend. 

As a last generalization, it seems to me that the 
teacher has a responsibility for carrying out her part of 
any plan which a psychiatrist, or guidance clinic, or 
physician, or other specialist has decided upon after care- 
ful consideration. Often the adjustments which can be 
made in school are a most important part in the whole 
scheme of treatment, and obviously no one can carry 
them out except the teacher. 


>? closing, I wish to indicate a few of the errors in 
which teachers are apt to fall in connection with this 
problem of guidance. One of these is the uncritical ac- 
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ceptance of mental test scores. This leads to the pin- 
ning of labels on children and often interferes with the 
wholesome adjustments of problem behavior. Closely 
allied to this is the tendency toward uncritical acceptance 
of past history as an indication of future performance. 
Children are growing organisms and they pass through 
phases of development. A child’s past history is always 
worthy of consideration in dealing with present needs, 
but its acceptance as the handwriting of fate is an un- 
warranted simplification. 

Another practice which seems to me unjustified is for 
a teacher to suggest specific medical treatment on the 
basis of her limited experience. Similarity of symptoms 
does not mean similarity of cause or of treatment. Teach- 
ers need to be constantly on the lookout to guard against 
snap judgment on superficial evidence. 

Finally, teachers must guard against the tendency to 
solve their own emotional problems through unconscious 
exploitation of their pupils’ dependence. It is gratifying 
to be important in the life of any human being, and chil- 
dren who are seeking support are easy victims. When- 
ever a teacher feels jealous of the attempts of other 
adults to assist in solving a child’s difficulties, she should 
examine her own motives carefully. The measure of 
sound treatment is the degree to which the pupil can 
handle his own behavior disorders without the assistance 
of the teacher or of any other adult. »« 


Six-Hockey 


(Continued from page 485) 
our girls. They watch the game, are able to follow it 
rather easily, and are encouraged to take part in it. 

I have already mentioned one aspect which appeals to 
the instructor—that of the increased tendency toward 
more frequent use of team-play. It would seem that 
there is more inclination to team-play when there are 
fewer team members to play with! At any rate, our girls 
have worked out many more “plays” than they were 
accustomed to employ, and the use and accuracy of 
passing increased in the same way. 

In regard to umpiring, six-hockey lends itself par- 
ticularly to the limitations of the smaller school. With 
a smaller field to cover, and fewer players to watch, it is 
not difficult for one umpire to handle the game. With 
the aid of a student helper to assist in determining roll-ins 
on the far side of the field, she is well able to call the 
game efficiently. 

It must be realized, however, that one of the dangers 
involved in adapting a game to smaller scales is that of 
handling the rules loosely, or sliding over more technical 
points. For this reason, we have attempted to work out 
the rules for six-hockey very carefully, adhering closely 
to formalized regulations. Every attempt is made to have 
the girls learn the rules thoroughly, and the umpires en- 


force them as carefully as possible, in order to establish 
and “set” them. 


W° REALIZE that there are probably no particulg 
advantages in six-hockey for those schools forty, 
nate enough to have facilities for supporting regular fig 
hockey, or for more mature players. Because of our ow 
signal success in using it, however, we believe that map 
smaller or less fully-equipped schools would be able to 
install six-hockey, where the incorporation or mainte. 
nance of the full-size game would be impossible or jp. 
practical. Perhaps, however, such an introduction of 
hockey on a smaller scale might well lead to the late 
adoption of regular field hockey, if and when it seems 
possible and desirable. 

A workable form of six-hockey can be introduced into 
a school for less than twenty-five dollars, and it will pay 
back many times that amount in a wholesome, healthful, 
popular, outdoor sport for your fall program. 

We shall be very glad to furnish a complete set of the 
rules and such additional information as we have worked 
out for six-hockey to any school teachers who would like 
to examine it. Give six-hockey a trial. You'll like it! 


Lucky Kids! 


(Continued from page 473) 


is an important phase of the daily schedule for each 
child. They rest on rollaway cots with steel springs and 
cotton mattresses with slip covers of unbleached muslin, 
Each child has his own blanket. 

A balanced program of work and play makes meal time 
a popular event. The dietitian, who prepares the daily 
meals, is a home economics teacher and the lunches and 
extra feedings are planned scientifically. 

The children who attend the R. J. DeLano School are 
from all parts of the city. The school board has con- 
tracted for three busses which deliver the children at 
school at 8:45 a.m. and take them home at 2:45 P.M. 
Each bus has a driver and a woman attendant. 

The same question invariably enters each person’s 
mind when thinking about all that is being done for and 
with these children. I asked the principal, who is both 
academically well trained and a specialist in the therapeu- 
tic field, what would be the reaction when these children 
left this school with all its privileges and special care. The 
principal’s answer was: “We teach the children from the 
first day they enter our school to meet and recognize each 
problem. For some, the great test is to realize that they 
can never improve their physical capacities; while for 
others, the necessity of patience, endurance, and courage 
in improving muscular coordination is paramount. Every 
person connected with this school knows how valuable 
the right mental and social hygiene procedures are in 
teaching these children.” 


* ATHLETIC TOGS * 


“PINNIES” $4 per doz. of one colors available. 
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After reading about all the privileges which the children 
of the R. J. DeLano School have, we no doubt agree with 
the boy who said, “I am one of the lucky kids,” because 
they are privileged children. »« 


Who Is Liberally Educated? 
(Continued from page 463) 

HESE eight evidences of a liberal education—skills, 
| pede with application, attitudes and apprecia- 
tions, interests, open-mindedness, discriminating judg- 
ment, a sense of social responsibility, and simple delights 
_-are neither mutually exclusive nor all-inclusive. They 
are suggestive, however, of living as a fine art and pur- 
sued as such. They tolerate no time limits for the acqui- 
sition of an education in the old sense. They stress, 
rather, its continuous, functioning quality and demand 
our unflagging application to their accomplishment if we 
are to merit the title of “liberally educated.” 

Obviously, we are back to the point from which we 
started. The liberally educated individual is the inte- 
grated individual. He is the individual who functions 
happily and efficiently in this matter of daily living. He 
is the totally educated person who feels and demonstrates 
a sense of physical, mental, spiritual, emotional, and so- 
cial well-being. 

It is the teacher of health, physical education, and rec- 
reation who, by example as well as by precept, is con- 
cerned with the liberal education of boys and girls under 
his or her supervision. Let us not only contribute to this 
total educational process through our own field but let us 
display initiative in focusing attention upon its need in 
our respective teaching situations. »« 


Hockey for Beginners 
(Continued from page 487) 


The Drive 

Left and Right 

Fielding 
Possession—control—pass 


The Straight Tackle 
The Push Pass 

The Left-hand Lunge 
The Circular Tackle 


The End 


The game sequences and titles were shown to the 
library members before the final “splicing” was done. 
The group decided that: (1) the game should be inserted 
as an “opening” for the film; (2) the film should be 
made into one complete unit; (3) a duplicate print 
should be purchased in order to preserve the original. 

The final editing was done by Miss Turnbull and Mrs. 
Kjellstrom. This took two full mornings. The completed 
film was 280 feet long and the original costs were: film 
$11.25, cameraman $14.00, titles $6.38, reel and humidor 
can $1.20; making a total of $32.83. The duplicate 
print was purchased at a cost of 5c per foot. 
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. Order by size only— 
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clothing sizes. 


SEND NO MONEY! 
Suits are shipped open 
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FREE SUITS! 


One extra suit free 
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PREPAID DELIVERY 
Delivery charges are 
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PROMPT SERVICE! 
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T-80 fitted waistband. 
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pointment Bureau for graduates. 


DR. NELSON S. WALKE, Director 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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beginning hockey. The teaching value is definitely en. 
hanced by having an outside player of recognized abjj 
as the main performer. The close-up, slow-motion ge. 
quences are the outstanding bits of photography ang the 
primary teaching aid. The film would be improveq by 
taking it earlier in the season not only from a photo. 
graphic point of view, but also from using it during thy 
season. We feel that even more repetition of each skill 
would be helpful. These scenes should be photographej 
from additional camera angles. The demonstration ¢ 
each technique in team play with medium closeups focys. 
ing attention on the technique as a part of this play, 
would make a better teaching film. 


Archery 
(Continued from page 483) 


intramural sport, then organize an archery club with 
membership open to anyone interested. At least once g 
week every member of the club should have an oppor. 
tunity to shoot. Undoubtedly the physical education 4. 
rector would sponsor such a club. The outline unde 
“Class Program” may be followed until the members 
learn to score. Then informal club tournaments may be 
staged, with one main club championship tournament at 
the end of the season. In a club program it is a good 
idea to have records of accumulative scores to give recog- 
nition to those who shoot regularly throughout the year. 
This will help to keep up interest in regular practice as 
well as in the tournaments and special events. The pro- 
gram should include social events with an archery at- 
mosphere, novelty tournaments, roving hikes, etc. 

In a school where it is possible to have archery in the 
physical education program and in the intramural pro- 
gram as well, it is advisable to have an honorary archery 
club with requirements for membership that will en- 
courage the students to attain a high degree of proficiency 
with the bow and arrow. 


Archery as a Coeducational Activity 

Throughout history archery has always been a virile 
sport. About 80 per cent of the participants in archery 
competition today are men. Owing to the variety in the 
very nature of the equipment used in archery, the indi- 
vidual can get the degree of exercise he chooses to have. 
For this reason, archery serves as an excellent coeduca- 
tional activity. It offers a fair basis for competition be- 
tween men and women, boys and girls. The man, being 
able to draw a heavier bow, may have a slight advantage, 
but practice and good form make for good scores in arch- 
ery and counteract possible advantages due to strength. 


Interest-Stimulating Activities 
There is no end to the variety of interesting activities 
archery has to offer. If space permits, the clout shoot is 
always enjoyed by those who have the opportunity to 
shoot the round. A roving shoot combined with a picnic, 
weenie roast, or hike serves as an excellent club activity. 
If it is possible to have access to a golf course, archery 
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golf, which includes every phase of archery from flight 
shooting to short distance target shooting, is a sport 
loved by everyone who tries it. The Pope-Yound Round, 
4 hunting round, will be of special interest to those who 
like instinctive shooting. This round requires speed as 
well as accuracy. 

Hobby interest should be encouraged and developed, 
for archery furnishes a wealth of material for hobbies. 
After learning to shoot one might enjoy making his 
tackle. Woodcraft can produce bows and arrows, leather 
craft, such accessories as quivers, arm guards, bow cases, 
etc. Collecting archery books, poems, novelties, arrow 
heads etc., also offers possibilities for hobbies. 

The scientific aspect of archery tackle and the art of 
shooting offers wide fields. The romantic history of arch- 
ery is most fascinating and serves as an excellent basis 
for collecting data. 

To increase interest, encourage the use of original 
ideas in the archery program. Archery can be applied to 
games like “Follow the Leader,” “Monopoly,” “Hang 
Man,” etc. Deer hunts, treasure hunts, and big game 
hunts can be planned by student archery groups. 

For class work it is advisable to have quizzes occa- 
sionally, possibly in the form of spelling bees. Have oral 
exams, with students shooting for questions on a target. 

Keep a section of the bulletin board for archery. En- 
courage students to bring in archery cartoons and clip- 
pings. A graph showing class or individual progress in 
scores helps to keep up interest. Making the graph or 
thermometer or ladder may be a student project. 

The tassel system is an excellent one and serves a 
two-fold purpose. For outdoor shooting students should 
wear a yarn tassel with which to wipe the arrows that 
miss the target. Have a color system corresponding to 
the colors of the target to indicate the shooting ability 
of the wearer. Have a scale set up for the school round. 
Making a certain score would win for the student a gold 
tassel, next highest a red, then blue, black, white, and 
the lowest green. 

An archery program should include tournaments and 
activities to correspond to holidays and seasons. Have 
the students plan turkey shoots, football shoots, etc. For 
these events events the target may be a figure of a turkey 
or a football hero. 


The Carry-over Value of Archery 


Just what opportunities does archery offer after the 
student leaves school? In the first place, archery is an 
individual sport. It can be enjoyed alone or with a few 
friends. 

Moreover, archery equipment is not expensive. A 
fairly good outfit can be purchased for as little as $10.00. 
It usually is not necessary to purchase a target, for most 
fair sized cities today have archery clubs with open 
membership and small dues. Most archery clubs sponsor 
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open tournaments. Regardless of shooting ability, all 
archers are urged to compete in these tournaments. The 
social value of these tournaments is as important as the 
competition. 

The National Archery Association, the governing body 
for archery in this country, each year sponsors the Na- 
tional tournament to determine National Champions in 
target shooting and flight shooting. Then there are re- 
gional archery associations and state associations which 
conduct tournaments periodically, open to all archers. 


The National Archery Association and School Archery 


All physical education directors should be familiar 
with the activities that the National Archery Association 
sponsors to promote interest in archery in schools and 
colleges. 

Each Spring the N.A.A. conducts a National Intercol- 
legiate Telegraphic Meet open to ail colleges of the coun- 
try. This tournament:is directed from the office of the 
N.A.A. Secretary, Louis C. Smith, 77 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. The N.A.A. has just adopted a new plan 
to cooperate with the physical education profession in 
the promotion of archery in the high schools and col- 
leges by allowing schools and colleges to affiliate with 
the National Archery Association for the small fee of 
$3.00 per year. 

Among other benefits this entitles the school to the 
N.A.A. bulletin, which contains interesting and valuable 
information on archery in general and points of special 
interest to schools. The N.A.A. also furnishes the schools 
with booklets on “How to Conduct Tournaments,” etc. 
Through the N.A.A. it is possible for college seniors to 
become familiar with archery club activities in the com- 
munity of their residence after graduation, so that it is 
possible for them to affiliate immediately with an archery 
club directly after leaving school. »« 


Trends in Athletic Safety 


(Continued from page 469) 


10. All players will be given complete health exam- 
inations before being allowed to join athletic squads. 

11. Post-graduates will be allowed to play until the 
age of 19. 

12. More schools will provide insurance coverage for 
athletes. 

13. All coaches will be trained with at least a minor 
in physical education and five years of college education. 
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Improve the Nation’s Health 
(Continued from page 460) 

inferiority or superiority, timidity or overcontidence, and 
to the unwholesome consequences which accompany each 
of these. The effects of a clean, attractive and well-regy. 
lated environment upon the child’s attitudes are too well 
known to require comment. 

The teacher’s influence on the child as given expression 
in her personal attitudes, teaching methods, and disci- 
pline can be either wholesome or harmful. Fears and ir. 
ritability on the part of the teacher are readily trans. 
mitted to children. Methods of teaching that unduly 
emphasize speed tests, grades, promotion, and other arti- 
ficial motivations likewise affect the learning reaction of 
the child and may even destroy his desire to learn. On the 
other hand the teacher who is personally well adjusted 
and versed in child psychology can make the school er- 
perience joyous and gratifying to most children. It is the 
task of the school administrator, through careful selec- 
tion and supervision of teachers who are emotionally ma- 
ture and professionally qualified, to encourage the de- 
velopment of good mental health in every child. 


IFTH and finally, the schools can improve the nation’s 
health by keeping out of the realm of medical care. 

While school authorities are directly concerned with the 
health needs of every child, medical care is a medical 
service and, as such, lies outside the responsibility of the 
public schools. 

It is a well-established principle that “the school 
health service should do nothing for the child that can be 
done effectively by the family, unless it is something 
primarily for the education of the child or his parents.” 
Health care of children is a matter which, from the stand- 
point of the schools, cuts directly across the responsibil- 
ities and privileges of parents. A child cannot learn to 
best advantage without good health, yet many school chil- 
dren are not in good health. But simply because the 
parents do not act to maintain their children’s health 
does not mean that the school should act in their stead. 
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Medical diagnosis and necessary treatment are re- 
sponsibilities of the home and family physician, or of the 
home and public welfare agency in cases of indigency. 
School authorities fit into the picture at two points. It is 
their responsibility to acquaint parents with the existence 
of defects and health handicaps in the child. It is also 
their task to bring action by those parents on behalf of 
the child. 

The policy of placing responsibility for medical care 
squarely upon the home and family physician—at least 
as far as the schools are concerned—has the effect of 
strengthening the family as a unit of society while re- 
lieving the school from the tendency to assume non-edu- 
cational functions. Convenience in reaching many chil- 
dren through the schools does not constitute a valid rea- 
son for school authorities to take over this family re- 
sponsibility. In circumstances where the home is so- 
cially or economically inadequate to meet these obliga- 
tions the case should be referred to, and cared for, by an 
appropriate public welfare agency. 

There are times and circumstances, however, when hu- 
man considerations outweigh the technicalities of school 
policy. No one would deny the right or propriety of hav- 
ing a school physician take such steps as might be neces- 
sary in an emergency at the school. Emergency care in 
case of accident or sudden sickness should be provided 
on the basis of definite written instructions. Such instruc- 
tions should recognize that schools have responsibility for 
giving immediate first aid, notifying parents, getting the 
child home, and guiding parents, whenever necessary, in 
securing further treatment. Instructions should also em- 
phasize the fact that teachers are not physicians and 
should recognize definite limitations in rendering emer- 
gency assistance. 

Some circumstances might justify the provision of clini- 
cal services, for example, by the school while the com- 
munity is being educated to make provision for a com- 
munity-wide service. Such a step would most likely be 
taken in villages or rural areas where established social 
services are less frequently found. In the long run, how- 
ever, the interests of public education will advance 
further where school authorities refrain from incurring 
obligations to provide non-educational services. 


HIS five-point program constitutes a def-aition of 

school health policy which the Educational Policies 
Commission believes to be thoroughly sound and work- 
able. The Commission believes that the nation’s health 
can be significantly improved through the efforts of 
schools, first, by educating children in the practical as- 
pects of personal and public health care; second, by co- 
operating in every way possible with public health au- 
thorities; third, by discovering through medical examina- 
tions any physical defects or diseases which may impair 
the child’s educational effectiveness; fourth, by giving 
careful attention to the mental health of children, and 
finally by keeping out of the realm of medical care except 
in emergency cases arising in connection with school func- 
tions. This is a program for a decade or even a genera- 
tion, but if it is to be accomplished it must begin at once 
with cooperation among all agencies concerned with the 
health of the American people. »« 
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ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 
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New Books Received 


Sport for the Fun of It. John R. Tunis. (New York: A. S. 

Barnes and Co., 1940) 340 pages, $2.50. 

Mr. Tunis’ philosophy of sport is expressed in the title of this 
book, which aims to set forth the “how” and “what” of twenty 
different games. There are probably many things about these 
sports which all of us have wondered about or wanted to know 
at one time or another, and this book is the volume that has the 
answer. For each sport, consideration is given to its origin, equip- 
ment needed (including cost), and the playing area; in addition, 
the official rules and a bibliography are presented. The author’s 
story-telling style will intrigue experts as well as laymen, all of 
whom will find this volume a very handy and useful one to keep 
on the shelf within easy reach. Not the least interesting are the 
illustrations by Johan Bull. ; 


Let’s Celebrate Christmas. Horace J. Gardner. (New York: A. 

S. Barnes and Co., 1940) 212 pages, $2.50. 

We have often wanted, in one volume, the information on the 
much-treasured Christmas Season which Mr. Gardner has brought 
together in Let’s Celebrate Christmas. From Christmas legends to 
recipes for holiday candies and drinks, not much has been omitted 
that would be helpful to persons having anything to do with the 
various celebrations of Yuletide. 


Badminton Tips. C. H. Jackson and L. A. Swan. (Revised ed.; 
Detroit, 16801 Parkside Ave.: Sport Tips and Teaching Aids, 
1940) 23 plates, $2.00. 

The use of visual instructional material in teaching sports is 
becoming increasingly common, thanks to books like the first 
edition of Badminton Tips. In the revised edition, experience has 
made its contribution in the form of many improvements, but 
special value has been added by the inclusion of eight entirely 
new plates covering doubles play, teamwork, and some of the 
more elusive skills of deception which are rarely, if ever, presented 
in illustrated form. These plates constitute a teaching device that 
makes a unique contribution to a solution of the problems of the 
instructor. 


The Failing Student. Kenneth L. Heaton and Vivian Weedon. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939) 286 pages, $2.50. 


A very readable study of academic failure, and the implications 
for education, as found in four colleges in Michigan. The chapter 
on “Physical Health” especially deserves the attention of physical 
and health educators. 


Children from Seed to Saplings. Martha May Reynolds. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939) 337 pages, $2.50. 
Teachers and parents should welcome a book of this type. It 

is a well written, non-technical, psychological presentation of the 

growth and development of children, from the time of fertilization 
to physical maturity, with reference to intellectual, emotional, 
physical, and social problems of the various age groups. 


Safety Every Day. Herbert J. Stack and Esther Schwartz. (New 
York: Noble and Noble, Publisher, Inc., 1939) 128 pages, il- 
lustrated, $.80. 


Safety is presented in everyday situations for the primary 
grades in a reader. The splendid illustrations will appeal to chil- 
dren. The approach will be welcomed by teachers on whom the 
teaching of safety has been thrust. 


Indoor Athletics and Winter Training. F. A. M. Webster. 
(Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 1939) 214 pages, 
$4.00. 

The Head of the School of Athletic Games and Physical Edu- 
cation, Loughborough College, England, and Honorary Chief 

Coach of the 1930 British Universities Teams, has been responsible 
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for the introduction of indoor athletics to England (1912), 
different and enlightening ways of training for track and 
events are included. The second part is arranged in lesson plan 
order for class teaching. 


Amusements and Sports in American Life. Robert B, Weayall 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939) 196 pages, $1.0 
A manual which describes the history of games and activitg 
in America for the past three hundred years. It was prepared u 
an aid to junior and senior high school units of instruction is 
social studies. 


Your Experiment in Living. Michael A. Cassidy, MD, all 
Helen G. Pratt. (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939) 
153 pages, $1.75. 


This book has been prepared to help the Jater adolescents 
or almost adults—to face their complex problems: themselves andl 
their environment. It is written for the youth, not necessarily 
for teachers of youth. The language is well chosen, the materigily 
adequately expressed for the group it is intended to reach Aq 
helpful book for health education classes. 
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